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THE LESSER LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 


NTIL the Irish Church debate makes some way it will 
be impossible to tell how much minor work the Govern- 
ment are likely to accomplish in the present session. There 
are conflicting accounts as to the prospects of the great 
measure of the year. Some allege very confidently that the 
Opposition is played out, and that Mr. Disraeli has resolved 
to lie in wait for Mr. Gladstone on some other battle-field. 
On the other hand, the extreme quietude of the Conserva- 
tives may be naturally accounted for by the supposition that 
they are preparing their speeches, and the hot resolutions 
of the Lower House of Convocation, though suicidal, are 
not indicative of any intention to resign the struggle against 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy. Moreover, occasions of offence are 
sure to arise, and the less prospect there is of upsetting 
the Government on the merits, the greater will be the 
temptation to exhibit hostility at every turn of the details. 
As yet, therefore, all is uncertainty as to the time which 
the House is likely to have at its disposal for subsidiary 
business. The first claimant on whatever leisure may be 
secured will be the Endowed Schools Bill, which Mr, 
Forster has brought in “after consulting with Lord 
de Grey and other members of the Government.” 

Of that measure it must be said that it is badly drawn 
and that it was badly introduced. Mr. Forgter’s aim is 
good, and the Bill would do good if carried out in Mr. 
Forster’s spirit ; but neither did his speech convey to the 
House of Commons any adequate notion of what the Bill 
might do, nor does any clause give any security that the 
Bill will do it. No doubt Mr. Forster was exhorted 
to be brief, and to avoid creating discussion; but 
such a measure as he intends this to be cannot be carried 
without considerable Parliamentary and some popuiar en- 
thusiasm ; and a speech which does not provoke discussion 
is exceedingly unlikely to provoke enthusiasm, either 
amongst those who hear or those who read it. Short as 
Mr. Forster's speech was, he devoted the major part of it to 
the exposition of the lesser branch of his scheme. He was 
very particular indeed as to the examinations to which 
endowed schoolmasters were to be subjected, and as to the 
“boon” which was to be extended to private-adventure 
schoolmasters in permitting them to undergo the same ex- 
aminations ; but he said scarcely anything as to the working 
of the Bill in utilizing endowments and in rescuing many 
of them from the abuses by which they are rendered worth- 
less. And it is just on this point that members of Parlia- 
ment and the public are curious, Examinations are very 
well, but they are not everything, and they are very mode- 
rately believed in by the public. It is considered doubt- 
ful whether Dr. Arnold would have achieved his great 

















distinction if competitive examination had been the road to 
it; and many have a healthy belief in the sufficiency of a 
certain average standard of knowledge for tutorial pur- 
poses, attaching far greater importance to’ general good 
management, zeal, tact, and ability in turning out results, than 
in any special degree of high scholarship. Give the middle 
classes well-managed endowed schools, and they have no 
fear of the schoolmasters proving badly qualified to conduct 
them. But in addressing the House of Commons Mr. 
Forster was almost dumb as to the management, and only 


became explicit in talking of the examinations. . 
Hic Rill is aven more ocilent than LigewsIG Fv BIves 


powers enough certainly, and there is nothing to prevent 
any endowment in the kingdom being thoroughly re- 
organized by the commissioners whom this Bill will appoint. 
But upon what principle will they reorganize the endow- 
ments? Is not that worth considering? Is the recon- 
struction to be left, as appears from the Bill, to the discre- 
tion of the commissioners? As a matter of fact, we know 
that this will not be so. The new commissioners will be 
guided by the conclusions of the old inquiry commissioners— 
will probably be composed from amongst the assistant 
inquiry commissioners, who did good service in developing 
those conclusions. We shall have under their management 
the three grades of endowed schools, regulated by the term 
at which boys leave school, and each school restricted to the 
instruction of boys who are expected to leave after about 
the same period of instruction. We shall also have the 
curriculum fixed with reference to the grade of boys who are 
to attend the schools. These reforms will effectually alter 
the character and working of our endowed schools, and may 
be expected to produce the happiest results, But, looking 
at the Bill, we seek in vain for any guarantee that they will 
accrue. The commissioners are apparently left to their 
own discretion, and this, of course, means that they will 
act under the inspiration of the Government of the 
day. But what if the Government change? The 
present administration will, no doubt, live as long as 
it deserves, but “in them nature’s copy’s not eterne,” 
and if they went out they would be succeeded by 
the very men who are likely to oppose Mr. Forster’s Bill to 
the very uttermost. They will oppose it, because they 
believe the commissioners will remodel the endowed schools 
according to the recommendations of the inquiry commis- 
sioners. What are they likely to do if they find themselves 
in power, and see their way to direct the commissioners to 
adopt any other principles which they may suggest? The 
second reading of the Bill is promised for the 8th of March, 
and before then Mr. Forster will probably see the necessity 
of kindling the enthusiasm of Parliament and the country 
by a bold statement of what he means to accomplish, and of 
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inserting in the Dill itself some guarantee that it shall be 
done. The only way to secure support is to prove yourself 
worthy of it ; and good administration in such a matter 
cannot be made sure of except by placing in the Act of 
Parliament which constitutes the governing body a clear 
expression of the principles on which that body is to act. 
With the Bill in its present state, the commission might 
become as corrupt a nuisance as avy of the endowments ib 
is set to reform. There is no practice worse in private 


business than to lock up the traditions of management in a | 


single person of authority ; and it would be equally bad in 
Government to leave the principles of a great work to be 
settled and defined haphazard by the preferences of the 
Ministry in power, simply because for the present the 
Minister of Education has confidence in his own retention 


of office, and in his power to carry out the measure in the | 


spirit in which it is conceived. 


Of the other measures contemplated by the Government | 


two demand a passing word, because the House of Lords has 
struggled vainly for one and has been intrusted with the 
other. We hope the decision come to will prove judicious, 


to let the Bankruptcy Bill go to the House of Lords and to 
reserve the Crime Bill to the House of Commons. The 


Bankruptcy Bill has been in principle settled long ago. To 
pass it is really to do little more than to settle a draft. Bat 
the Bill for the Prevention of Crime has not yet been de- 
bated, and all that has been said about it by its author, 
Mr. Bruce, appears to denote that it is prepared with too 
distinct a reference to the panic which has lately prevailed. 
This is precisely a case in which the real motive power of 
legislation ought to be called into play. The House of Com- 
mons ought to discuss the matter, and to settle whether 


there is or is not anything in the principle which it is sought 
to apply to vue prvrveuvluu uf exime amd the manaycueul of 


criminals, whether there is any adequate reason for adopting 
any new policy on the subject, and whether the new policy 
which has been recommended in very influential quarters is 
one which can be practically carried out. These are points 
which cannot be usefully discussed by the House of Lords, 
and their decision upon them will go for nothing if the 
Tflouse of Commons takes a different view. If we are simply 
about to legislate in a panic, it does not matter much which 
House begins, but the case is just one of those in which a 
full and free debate in the House of Commons would have 
dispelled delusions and left Parliament free to legislate in 
accordance with common sense. On the other hand, there 
is no advantage in retaining the Bankruptcy Bill in the 
House of Commons. A great deal is said about members 
of the chambers of commerce, but’none of these are likely 
to add to the weight or interest of the Bankruptcy Bill 
debates. They can only again insist on principles which 
have been long accepted, and they are not likely to be so 
well able as the Lords to give effect to these. 

Only one subject remains to be referred to. It is that of 
taxation. Mr, Goschen’s Assessment Bill, simply having 
the effect of rendering the mode of valuing property uniform, 
is a good one, and will probably pass, somewhat modified, 
with the general consent of Parliament. The subject of 
local taxation has been brought before the House of 
Commons by Sir Massey Lopes, and the Government, after 
putting up Mr. Goschen to explode Sir Massey’s case, have 
promised to deal with the subject as soon as they have 
settled the Irish Church. This does not promise much, but 
it promises too much. If such a pledge were to be given at 
all, it should not have been in reply to a country gentleman 
who demanded compensation for the loss of protection, and 
proposed that the national revenue should defray the bulk 
of local expenses ; and, as a matter of Parliamentary manage- 
ment, it would have been much better to have either yielded 
by the mouth of Mr. Goschen, or to have avoided putting 
Mr. Gosehen up to speak in an almost directly opposite 
sense. These ninepin debates—debates in which a member 
of the Government was put up at the beginning to say what 
the leader unsaid before the close of the debate—were a great 
scandal in Mr, Disraeli’s time. Mr. Gladstone may be ex- 
pected to adopt a stronger line. He can afford to do without 
ninepins, and his colleagues will be all the more docile and 








faithful if they find that their chief adheres to the declarations | 


which they make with his concurrence. | 


EARL SPENCER'S PROGRESS. 


17 E have had, as usual under similar circumstances, articles 
of jubilation on the advantages to accrue to Ireland 

by the shifting of its late Lord-Lieutenant and the trans- 
ference of Earl Spencer to the post. Hope springs perennial 
on such occasions, and not only do our enthusiastic neigh- 
bours across the Channel predict changes for the better in 
the situation of their perplexed affairs, but the newspapers 
here contribute theories of a correspondingly sanguine and 
genial order. We might be carried away by the common 
sentiment, but for the fact that we find that the same con- 
currence of credulity and expectance attended every one of 
Earl Spencer’s predecessors, and that in each instance we 
were signally baulked of the blessings the prophets ventured 
to predict. Earl Spencer is now running the course of those 
who went before him, and there is no special reason to 
believe that it will land him and his stock of good intentions 
anywhere else than in a return to the old way, which ended 
in a cul de sac. The faith in the new broom is a touching 
and, in some respects, a wholesome creed ; but in the case of 
Irish Lord-Lieutenants as at present constituted, it isa very 
barren and disappointing one indeed. You can trace Eark 
Spencer’s career by precedents as easily as our novelists used 


| to do that of the spendthrift who fell amongst sharpers, 
but it appears to us that it would have been more prudent | 


bad counsellors, and low people generally. He is now, for 
example, going through the deputation stage. Now is the 





acceptable time for the mayors with hopes of knighthood ; 
now is the hour for the gentlemen with the salves and the 
ointments warranted to cure the ills to which Ireland is 
heir. His Excellency is first brought into the Statistical 
Society. Here he is operated on in a style which savours 
of the apocryphal ordinations of Freemasonry. He endures 
a great deal to become initiated. Figures garnished with 
green tropes of the national eloquence are served up : 
pigs and peasants, arable land, bogs, and manufactures 
are set out for his instruction by clever gentlemen who have 
done the thing on previous occasions, and who are conse- 
quontly no bunglers. His Excellency really begins to think 
that he has little more to learn. He can now speak with 
confidence on the affairs of the country which have been so 
neatly analyzed and condensed for him, He does speak with 
confidence, and the “ press” echoes him here ; and even the 
party of whom he is not the representative are unwilling at 
the commencement to cast a blight upon cheering prospects. 
Next follows the exercise of those social functions which form 
an integral portion of a Lord-Lieutenant’s duties. Many of 
our contemporaries deprecate the notion that our consul is 
a part of a pageant, and will have it that it is unkind and 
unjust to make such a statement. Why do they not read 
the history of the “Castle”? The most popular of Lord- 
Lieutenants have been those most lavish of hospitality, and 
most ready to lay about them with that sword of honour 
which once fell upon the back of the innkeeper who rose up 
Sir PhelimsO’Shaughnessy. As often as the question of 
abolishing the Lord-Lieutenancy has been advocated, so often 
have the Irish papers abused us for adding another insult to 
the insults and injuries their country has already suffered. 
What would become of Dublin, they ask—its rank and 
fashion? Why, you will want to take our law courts next. 
Thackeray has verified the sentiment. He describes the 
desolation of Grafton-street, of the “ Squeers,” and of the 
young ladies who.can no longer flirt with the aide- 
de-camp and attaché. “Oh!” cries Mr. Malowney of 
Ballymalowney :— 
* Oi likes for to seo thim young haroes 
A-smoking their poipes and cigyars—like Mars, 
And a-winking at the girls in the cyars.” 

The burlesque is as true to this day as a piece of real 
satire need be. The Castle “Court” is well attended in the 
season by the county families, and swords and bags, feathers, 


‘trains, and diamonds, are yet to be seen at the levées and 


drawing rooms. The Dublin folk struggle for places at these 
receptions, and at the ancillary balls, with a fervour born of 
that innate reverence for what has the semblance of royalty, 
which raised an obelisk to a great and good monarch at Dun- 
leary, when the great and good put his noble legs on the quay 
which was afterwards to be named Kingstown. It is not for 
us to mock at such an enthusiasm, nor to exasperate our Irish 
friends by extinguishing the light they love to flit and 
flutter about. And with this view our Lord-Lieutenants 
have been hospitable and genial with few exceptions, Lord 
Kimberley tried a different part, not that he ever failed in 
courtesy, but he endeavoured as well as he could to combine 
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- lency by chivalrous exchanges of flattery, and by reminding 


- capacity as Lord Kimberley for comprehending them, he 
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utility with good nature. He often embarrassed deputations 
by asking them questions, and more than once sent them off 
with tingling ears—and then they remembered Lord Carlisle. 
He never puzzled a deputation, and although he commenced 
witha mission (increase of live stock, for which that interesting 
Gulf Stream made Ireland peculiarly favourable), he soon 
abandoned it after founding one or two societies of festive 
farmers, for the ré/e of eloquent orator to whom quotations 
from Burke, Moore, and Goldsmith came with quite a 
patriotic effusion. He “inaugurated ” shows, he inaugurated 
a silk and tabimet shop with a generous contempt of the 
shafts of ridicule. Lord Kimberley had to contend in 
popularity with the gifted Lord Carlisle, and he failed, as 
far as the popularity was concerned, although he did a great 
deal in a quiet and effectual manner to suppress an insur- 
rection. He was removed, according to a custom highly 
creditable to us as a shrewd nation, at a time when he was 
mastering the difficulties of Irish questions with an unob- 
trusive perseverance which has not been generally appreciated 
on either side of the Channel. 

But has not Cardinal Cullen, to the rage and disgust of 
the Advertiser, been praised by Earl Spencer? Has he not 
sat at the same table with him, violating, to the enthusiastic 
admiration of our Zelegraph, the Ecclesiastical Titles Act ? 
Has he not retorted the levelling compliments of his Excel- 


the Earl that one of his ancestors was a poet, but that the 
grandest of them was a Passionist! Nay, more. We are 
informed that he remained fully half an hour with Earl 
Spencer and his countess. This “is startling to most 
people,” observes the Z'imes’ correspondent ; “it is positively 
shocking to some.” It is neither startling nor shocking, if 
nothing more comes of it. That Cardinal Cullen will sub- 
side into good temper with our Government because of this 
interview, or because of his sitting down with the Lord- 
Lieutenant at a public banquet, is a speculation which it 
would be silly toenter upon. However, Earl Spencer is no 
doubt going by the card, and if the honour conferred on 
him by Cardinal Cullen has no other effect than to thrill 
Orangemen and Murphyites with desperate forebodings of 
unlimited popery, it will not be a matter greatly to trouble 
us. We mention the circumstance to show how far the 
Lord-Lieutenant is of use ceremonially, If we hope for 
more from him we simply expect too much, If he had all 
the inclination in the world to study the people amongst 
whom he is temporarily residing, and if he had as wide a 


knows, and we know, that a political accident would send 
him in a few days’ notice into a mail-steamer, with his 
back upon the scene of his novitiate, and with probably the 
crudest views on Irish topics. Until there is a total 
change in the system of this consular service, it is‘absurd to 
predict that it will effectually strengthen our hands in Irish 
administration. To receive deputations, to speak at agri- 
cultural dinners, to give command nights at the theatre, to 
make deputy-lieutenants and magistrates, to dance quad- 
rilles of honour, and put young barristers through a course 
of levées previous to their exaltation to assistant chairman- 
ships of quarter sessions, or to seats on the bench—these 
are the chief functions of the Queen’s representative in 
Ireland at present. Earl Spencer may try to break out of 
the jog-trot, but he will find it impossible for him to do so, 
and not worth the trouble considering the fragile tenure of 
his vicegerency. If we do not mistake, Cardinal Cullen 
graciously hobnobbed with Lord Abercorn as he has done 
with Earl Spencer. The spectacle was no doubt affecting 
in both instances, and a good subject for leading articles. 
You might imagine whatever you wished out of so dramatic a 
réunion. You might show that now at last we had an end 
of fierce polemical battles, and perorate to your heart’s con- 
tent upon the burying of the hatchet and on the Sachems 
smoking the pipe of peace. We have however become a 
little cynical concerning Irish millenniums, especially when 
sketches of them are drawn with all the well-known effects ; 
and the introduction of a real cardinal as a novelty upon 
the scene fails to convince us that we are looking at any- 
thing but an untrustworthy and unsubstantial diorama, 








THE PROMISED INQUIRY INTO ELECTIONS. 


wre paragraph in the Royal Speech which, on the part of 
the Government, promises an inquiry into the mode of 





conducting Parliamentary and municipal elections, with a | 








view to provide further guarantees for their tranquillity, 
purity, and freedom, is the first recognition by official 
authority of a necessity for those changes in our electoral 
system which the more ardent Reformers, both in and out 
of Parliament, have so long advocated. It becomes, there- 
fore, our duty to review the circumstances which have 
brought about so considerable a change in public opinion, as 
to transfer from private hands to the Government of the 
day the advocacy of such measures, and to follow up, so fur 
as may be able, the advantage thus unexpectedly obtained. 
A brief glance at the remarks which fell from the leaders on 
either side of the House upon the paragraph in question will 
serve to indicate the relative positions which they intend to 
take up when the subject is definitely brought before the 
attention of the House of Commons. Mr. Disraeli, with 
pardonable partiality for the offspring of his own legislation, 
maintains that the mere transference of jurisdiction effected 
by the Corrupt Practices Act affords a suflicient, or, in his 
own words, a considerable guarantee for the future tran- 
quillity, purity, and freedom of elections. In other words, 
he is so far satisfied with the results of the election petitions 
and the working of the new law that, speaking in the name 
of the Tory party, he considers that they leave little to be 
desired. Mr. Gladstone, with greater accuracy, points out 
the fallacy in this estimate of the powers of the new law, a 
fallacy which, strange to say, escaped attention during the 
passage of the Bill through the House of Commons in the 
late Parliament. The machinery which provides that the 
allegations contained in an election petition shall be 
thoroughly sifted by submitting them to the practised 
intellect of a judge is, in its direct operation, altogether 
limited to the penal consequences entailed by corrupt 
practices, and has nothing, except indirectly, of a pre- 
ventive character at all. What the Government now appears 
to desire, and the advocates of the ballot have always main- 
tained is, that we need the inaugyration of a new system 
altogether, by which it may be rendered impossible for 
those evil influences, which are brought to bear in the 
conduct of doubtful elections, to govern results with that 


certainty which alone makes them powerful. So far, how- 
CVCiy ao vogarde the eomduel vf vcleulluus, we are pivulevly 


in the same position as we were previous to the pass 


‘ing of the Act, with the single exception made by 


the Reform Bill, viz., that carriage of voters in boroughs 
is now rendered illegal. All the clauses having for 
their object the reduction of needless expenditure, such 
as the closing of public-houses as committee-rooms, the 
limitation of the number of agents, the placing of the ex- 
pense of hustings, &c., upon the rates, were either sedulously 
omitted or resolutely opposed. The consequence has been 
such as everybody might have anticipated, that at the late 
election larger sums were spent than have been usual even 
under our already profuse scale of expenditure, that the 
number of moneyed men in the House has increased to the 
almost total exclusion of the poorer class of candidates, and 
that a crop of election petitions has sprung up which bids 
fair to exercise the time and ability of the judicial bench to 
an advanced period of the session. It would, however, be 
unfair to deny that we already owe some substantial benefit 
to the present mode of procedure. Setting aside the advan- 
tage, in itself incalculable, of obtaining greater certainty in 
the decisions, we owe to the careful investigation of the 
cases already tried, and the verdicts pronounced upon them, 
an amount of experience which in the coming discussion 
upon the amendment of the electoral law should prove of 
the utmost value. 

We now know from the practical experience of the West- 
bury, Bewdley, and Bradford cases that the dismissal of 
labourers for non-conformity in political opinions, the em- 
ployment of voters as watchers, and a general expenditure 
of £8,000 constitute cases sufficiently grave to call for 
judicial inquiry. But however favourable to the present 
mode of procedure our conclusions may be, it is impossible 
to maintain that the check imposed upon electoral corrup- 
tion is anything more than an apprehension of the more 
stringent application of the old law, and that apprehension 
must always be tempered by the knowledge that penal con- 
sequences can only follow through the success of an election 
petition and the deposit of a thousand pounds. 

There is, for example, under the existing system hardly 
any check upon two candidates of ample means contesting 
the representation of a small borough with an expenditure 
the most profuse and by the employment of means the most 
corrupt. The richer of the two may probably win, but the 
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poorer has no inducement to petition, since he himself can 
hardly profit by unseating his rival. But perhaps the 
greatest evil which the advocates of electoral purity have 
now to contend against consists in the intimidation of the 
smaller class of voters. We have witnessed the effect of it 
on a large scale at Drogheda, and on a small scale at West- 
bury ; nor does the acquittal of Sir Robert Peel at Tam- 
worth altogether reassure us against the possible return of 
it under other circumstances in that historic borough. How, 
indeed, can it well be otherwise when, with a much more 
dependent class of voters, we have identically the same 
means liable to be used for purposes of corruption? All 
that the public-house interest, the ubiquity and persistence 
of numberless agents, the indefinite multiplication of com- 
mittees can do, has been brought into play during the last 
election, and so long as canvassing continues on its present 
scale will probably be so again. Such intimidation as at pre- 
sent exists is peculiar neither to large constituencies nor small, 
neither to town nor country. It obtains through the in- 
fluence of the clergy and landowners in large counties, 
of customers in large boroughs, and of employers of labour 
in the smaller. Such influences, if exercised with tolerable 
moderation, are, with our present means, altogether unassail- 
able. What we need is that, if hostile to the freedom of 
election, they should be disarmed ; and we can only do this 
by taking away the object which they themselves propose to 
secure. ‘The machinery for conducting an election secretly, 
or, in other words, allowing an elector to keep his opinions 
concealed, is in itself very simple. It consists merely in 
providing each elector with a card, compelling him upon 
registering his vote to strike out at the table the names of 
those candidates for whom he does not propose to vote. To 
any one who has watched the polling-booths in large con- 
stituencies it is evident that there would be ample time for 
this process. No other than the voter should be allowed to 
approach the table, where alone the cards should be supplied. 
No vote would be valid if containing more than the due 
number of names. So far as regards the election itself this 
process seems sufficient to insure freedom, and in some 


measure tranquillity ; but we trust the Government will in 
any cause wud a TOW Mure precautluus as regards purity. 


Nothing can be more exorbitant than the sums charged to 
candidates at the last election for agency. In almost every 
account these expenses figure as the largest item, and in many 
cases are only a colourable pretext for engaging a certain 
number of votes. A remedy for this may be suggested, not 
only easy of application, but lying ready at our hands, and, 
if successful, it strikes at the very root of indirect corruption. 
Let the county court judge, or, better still, the revising 
barrister, act as judicial assessor in taxing all election 
accounts, and let him be empowered to strike out and 
report upon any excessive items. Let the number of 
agents employed be limited, so that they shall not 
bear more than a certain proportion to the number of 
the electors. The abolition of the day of nomination, 
and of the practice of placarding the poll, would do 
something to limit both the opportunities and the excess 
of electioneering zeal. The forbidding the use of public- 
houses as committee-rooms would probably do more ; 
but these and other amendments might safely be left to the 
progress of the Bill, if only a different mode of registering 
the votes could be carried through the House of Commons, 
To the new-born zeal of the Government, to the recent 
experience of the members, and to the number in the 
majority pledged to support the ballot, we confideatly com- 
mit the care of an inquiry, which has for its object little less 
than a revolution in a system already the astonishment of 
educated Europe, and without a parallel in the history of 
the world, 











FUN FOR THE FLEET. 


F history should ever make mention of Mr. Hamilton Hume 
~—a possibility which seems rather vague—it will be as the 
gentleman who headed the “ persecution” of Mr. Eyre by writing 
the ex-governor’s biography. Meanwhile, Mr. Hume, having 
tasted the sweets of contemporary notoriety, seems disinclined 
to retire into that private life which he is doubtless well 
qualified to adorn. On the contrary, he has, single and un- 
aided, ridden full tilt at the entire Liberal Government: he has 
engaged Ministerial secretaries in correspondence ; he has pro- 
voked discussion (tempered by a little laughter) in the House 
of Commons ; and he has threatened Mr. Childers himself with 


in some way responsible for a weekly journal which bears the 
title of Will-o’-the-Wisp. The paper is one of those which 
are called comic; it treats of politics and other matters in what 
is supposed to be a humorous vein; it is a little inaccurate in 
spelling; it is not very choice in its language; and it is, it 
must be confessed, on the whole rather dull. When its political 
articles are intelligible, they are Conservative in tone. The 
late Government, therefore, paternally regarding the somewhat 
monotonous lives led by the sailors of the British fleet, be- 
thought itself that a certain number of copies of this journal 
might so far reconcile them to their lot. We do not mean to 
suggest that any idea of political tuition went hand-in-hand 
with this benevolent wish. Conservative Governments have 
always had the credit of being generous; and it was perhaps 
in view of their possible retirement from power that the late 
Ministers desired to impress upon the fleet a notion of that 
parental thoughtfulness and love which were soon to be taken 
away. ‘True, Mr. Childers stated in the House that “the 
reason assigned by the officer for recommending that paper to 
be subscribed for was, that ‘ it was likely to exercise a beneficial 
influence over the crews of her Majesty’s ships.’” The state- 
ment, we regret to say, was received with “ roars of laughter,” 
the House evidently assuming that political influence was meant. 
Yet a curious coincidence occurs in Scotland, where a number 
of Conservative gentlemen have just met to bewail the de- 
generacy and inefficiency of the Conservative press, and to 
suggest that a halfpenny weekly paper, advocating their views, 
should at once be published and distributed gratis. The Con- 
servative gentlemen deplore the popularity of the Scotsman, 
and profess their inability to cope with it, except by “ putting 
their hands in their pockets,” and scattering abroad this half- 
penny weekly. It is therefore just within the bounds of pro- 
bability that the Conservative Government was not unwilling 
to receive the help of even so humble an instrament as the 
Will-o’-the-Wisp. A sad proportion of our seamen cannot 
read at all; and there was at least achance of their catching 
up their first lesson in party politics from those cartoons in 
which Mr. Bright is always represented with an eyeglass— 
perhaps for the reason that he never wears one. An order 
was given to disperse ninety-six copies of this new organ of 
inotructiou throughout her Majesty’s navy. That the fleet 
was able to keep on the surface of the water after having 
received on board this cargo of Conservative fun, may be taken 
as a positive proof of the seaworthiness of our ships—an 
argument which we commend to the consideration of the 
Admiralty Lords. What opinion Jack formed of this addition 
to his comforts we are not permitted to know. Perhaps he 
took the wish of the Goverment for the deed; and, unable to 
extract any mirth or amusement from the gift, looked upon it 
as a blessing very much in disguise. At all events, the fleet 
did not sink; and the funny journal continued to be sent to 
the ships. Bat Conservative Governments do not last for 
ever ; and when it became necessary for the recent Ministry to 
remove, some mysterious official, whose name as yet remains in 
darkness, countermanded the order for the Will-o’-the-Wisp. 
Probably he feared that inquiries might be made by his suc- 
cessor in office; or perhaps his conscience smote him while yet 
there was time to repent. The comic journal was requested 
not to come any more to the ships. 

This stoppage of the circulation of Will-o’-the-Wisp—we 





mean the stoppage of ninety-six copies out of that circulation 
—had an immediate effect upon Mr. Hamilton Hume. He 
rose to the occasion. He saw the opportunity that lay before 
him of figuring in the public eyes as a terror to Governments ; 
and perhaps he did not overlook the little advertisement which 
his journal would reap by its being talked of in the House. 
So he boldly accused Mr. Childers of having stopped the 
issue of the Conservative organ to the fleet. He was bitter 
upon “ Liberal economy ”—which robbed the Will-o’-the- Wisp 
of £43. 63. 8d. per annum. Of course, the inference was that 
the Liberals were afraid of the influence of Mr. Hume’s paper, 
and had used their newly-acquired power to prevent our seamen 
from getting a correct notion of what was going on upon land. 
Whereupon, Captain Seymour, Mr. Childers’s private secretary, 
was moved to take up his pen and inform Mr. Hamilton 
Hume that the order for the stoppage of the Conservative 
organ was given upon the 14th of December last, while the 
Liberal Government did not take office until the 23rd. That 
reply might have silenced most men; but it did not silence 
Mr. Hume. He demanded to know th» name of Captain 
Seymour's predecessor in office. Further, he dragged a Mr. 
James Smith into the correspondence—and we should be glad 
to know if any correspondence ever took place without having 
a Mr. Smith mixed up in it—who had written te Mr. Gladstone 





the terrors of public exposure. Mr, Hume, it would appear, is 


on the matter, and had received for answer that the issue of 
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the journal to the fleet was stopped, “not because it was a 
Conservative organ, but on account of its vulgarity and scur- 
rility.” Mr. Hume was hurt by these epithets; and, ob- 
serving that his paper was “ written by gentlemen for gentle- 
men,” wished to know who had made use of them. Captain 
Seymour replied that his predecessor in office was Captain 
Brandreth, to whom, accordingly, the pertinacious Mr. Hume 
now addressed himself. He also wrote to Mr. Gurdon, Mr. 
Gladstone’s private secretary, wishing to know whether he had 
been directed to give the reason we have mentioned above for 
the stoppage of the comic periodical. As for Captain Brandreth, 
he replied that he knew nothing whatever about the matter. 
Mr. Gurdon acknowledged to have sent to the inevitable Smith 
some communication, on the subject; and Mr. Hume then 
triumphantly summed up the result of the correspondence, and 
published the whole. 

It appears to have occurred to Mr. Hamilton Hume that he 
had got the Liberal Government into a difficulty. But for a 
slight discrepancy in dates, he had conclusively proved that 
Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry, fearing the effect of the satire and 
sentiment of Will-o’-the-Wisp, had meanly tried to put an end 
to its circulation—at least, to ninety-six copies of its circulation. 
Inspired by the same theory, Mr. Hardcastle ventured to interro- 
gate Mr. Childers on the point, and thas it was that Mr. Hume’s 
comic journal came to be talked of in Parliament. Mr. Childers, 
it is to be feared, did not recognise the gravity of the situa- 
tion. There was not a bit of rhetoric in his reply—not the 
least scrap of appeal to the sympathy of the House. He con- 
descended to save himself by that little awkwardness about the 
dates. He pointed out that the present Board of Admiralty 
had taken office after the order had been given for the discon- 
tinuance of Mr. Hume’s paper, and that that order emanated 
from the same officer who had recommended the issue of Will- 
o’-the- Wisp to the fleet. The House was in a merry mood, and 
did not call for the name of the officer in question; and Mr. 
Childers, being in a generous mood, hinted that he would rathor 
not state the reason why Mr. Hume’s journal was withdrawn 
from circulation among the seamen. With this termination 
every body seems to have been satisfied—except the indefatigable 
Hume, who vows that Will-o’-the-Wisp shall reach the fleet, 
the penury of the Liberal Government notwithstanding. He 
is going to send, gratis, two copies weekly of the publication 
“to every one of her Majesty’s vessels afloat.” In this deter- 
mination we observe a deadly act of vengeance levelled against 
the Liberal Ministry; and, seeing that they have (at some 
time or other) partly deserved it, we can only regret that our 
seamen are likely to be the more immediate sufferers. 








THE THEATRE AND THEATRICAL PEOPLE. 


E briefly noted the other day the fact that the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, of New York, had been lectaring about 
Theatres and the Drama. Mr. Beecher’s name comes pretty 
frequently before the English public quite apart from his books. 
We hear, for example, of the laughter and the applause in his 
chapel, and of the yearly auction of the seats, at which some of 
them fetch fabulous prices. There is every reason to believe 
that his own Entertainment is excellent of its kind, but it does 
not strike us that he has shown any great degree of insight in 
his criticisms on the modern-theatre. He is of opinion that 
the “exaggerated claims made for the theatre cannot be sus- 
tained.” Till we have settled which claims are exaggerated, 
this is a chip in porridge, and may pass. “It takes more to 
support a theatre than wouid suffice to support twenty clubs, 
societies, and lecturers.” Here there is a little ineptitude and 
esprit de corps; but till we have settled whether the theatre is 
or is not worth its cost, this, also, is a chip in porridge and 
may pass. It is exceedingly difficult to represent “ the high 
drama”—say Macbeth—in a mannerwhich shall not occasionally 
degrade the conception of the poet. Quite true, but inasmuch 
as, after all, dramas were made expressly for representation, 
this is another chip in porridge. It will still be true that few 
people have any idea of what a dramatist means till they have 
seen him acted, and that, even to a man like Coleridge, to see a 
man like Kean act is “to read Shakespeare by flashes of 
lightning.” On the whole, Mr. Beecher thinks that the theatre 
is only a pastime, and that its chief use is to make people 
laugh. Tastes will differ; one can understand how a lecturer 
like Mr. Beecher feels, but we should say that, merely in this 
view, the theatre was an enormous, a splendid benefit, an 
indispensable adjunct to civilization, and well worth its cost. 
The most important point in Mr. Beecher’s lecture, the 
relation of the theatre to morals proper, will take up so 
much space that it will be necessary to pass lightly over the 
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chief topic that lies between. A great many ignorant and 
stilted claims have been made for the Drama, but a man of Mr. 
Beecher’s calibre might surely have dealt with what cultivated 
and thoughtful people would accept as its real function. That 
may be briefly put, as the culfus of human nature by the 
exercise on the part of the actor of a peculiar reproductive 
power, varying from genius down to mere cleverness; this 
exercise taking place, just as an anthem is sung or a sermon 
is preached, in the presence of a large assembly of men and 
women, among whom the immense incalculable edttcation of 
heightened sympathy is being carried forward while they are in 
the theatre. Just as in church we listen without blushing 
to what we could not bear to hear read or said in the midst of 
the close contact of ordinary intercourse, we permit on the 
stage things which would be justly condemned elsewhere, 
because, in the theatre, the final appeal is to what is primitive 
and human, though this appeal is often worked out by exhi- 
biting in contrast things that are artificial Anything 
more indiscreet than to call the theatre a teacher in the sense 
in which Mr. Beecher is a teacher cannot well be conceived. 
It is nothing of the kind. It must not teach what is bad, but 
its proper aim is no more instruction or regulation than is the 
aim of the “ Iliad,” or a rosebush, or a_ beautiful statue. 
Strange as it may appear to Mr. Beecher, there are millions of 
persons who stand very much in need of that discipline of 
human sympathy which can be got nowhere so well as at a 
theatre; and, indeed, who do not know what it is to be 
human atall. They are mercantile, or political, or academic, 
or pedagogic, or spiritual, or benevolent men; but, odd as it 
seems, they are not human. It would do them good if they 
could only know how they affect people who are. 

Bat, to approach the most important of Mr. Beecher’s 
criticisms, Is the Theatre a demoralizing institution? “ Fact,” 
says Mr. Beecher, “shows that the theatre demoralizes, and 
that is enough.” And he adds that “ it gathers about it evil 
associations.” As to the Ineal distribution of what Mi. Duwwlus 
means by “evil associations” in great cities, we think it not 
worth while to discuss the question with any one who is likely 
to be so profoundly ignorant upon the subject. As far as 
London is concerned, the theatres lie mostly to the west, and 
so do these “evil associations.” But a map of London in 
which the patches of “ evil associations” were marked in black 
would yield results which would prove that the theatres, 
except as they are centres of resort for people of all grades of 
moral culture, have nothing at all to do with it. There are 
evil associations” enough under the shadow of Westminster 
Abbey—the subject has been a public scandal for years,—and 
plenty more in the immediate neighbourhood of fashionable 
churches which could be named. On the whole, the greatest 
quantity of “evil associations” in London does not by any 
means cluster round the theatres. As for the country, if Mr. 
Beecher could go into agricultural counties, and ask certain 
reporters and press-men what they mean by “ chapel cases,” 
he would feel the force of what we have just said as to centres 
of resort. 

To come, however, to the more important part of the subject. 
How is the theatre proved to be demoralizing? In the first 
place, we are bound to distrust the spirit of all this sort of 
criticism. It is. criticism with an ascetic inspiration. This 
would be denied by Mr. Beecher, but it is true. He is a very 
emancipated man for a teacher of (what he calls) Christianity ; 
but he has not shaken himself free from a prejudice, distinctly 
ascetic, which has come down to us from the Orient through 
the foul and sullen channels of the dark and middle ages. Upon 
this particular class of topic, clerical testimony in all times of 
which we have any record has been foolishly false and meanly 
rancorous; perhaps with something of the biting of the file in 
it. For a large and fluent enjoying power is seldom found 
associated with a large teaching power, or a leaning towards 
regulative conceptions as exclasive instruments of moral culture. 
These are only imperfect hints upon an exclusive subject. But, 
when it is said that the theatre demoralizes, we must ask— 
Demoralizes whom, and demoralizes how? The bulk of the 
audience at a theatre are ordinary men and women, who are 
unconscious of any peculiar influence the theatre may have 
upon their lives; and they are, assuredly, not demoralized by 
it. There is not the slightest pretence for saying anything of 
the kind. The fact is that, looking now behind the curtain 
and now before it, Mr. Beecher has in his mind an under- 
current of thought which relates to a certain class of breaches 
of social order. With respect to the audience at a theatre, and 
comparing them with the select portion of the audience at a 
church or chapel, i.e. the communicants, there is no reason 
to hesitate in allowing as much force as it will carry to the 
fact that the balance of certain kinds of self-restraint is in 
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favour of the class of people who have taken religious vows 
upon themselves. But, in the first place, it must be asked of 
men like Mr. Beecher and Mr. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, 
who, in his “ Week-day Sermons,” has discussed the subject of 
amusements with rare candour, whether they do not, in their 
hearts, think it unfair, and, in the high sense, immoral, to 
permit so much leverage to these breaches of social order 
when, in the majority of the cases among the actors 
and actresses to whom the criticism points, the spirit of 
the morad law is adhered to. In many cases, the divergence 
frcm social order amounts to.no more than an equivalent for 
the difference between the recognised, legalized, social institu- 
tions of certain States in America and Germany on the one 
hand, and those of England on the other. In other words, in 
the former the question of breach of social order would not 
arise, because the law is different. 

Bat this is not the whole, or the chief part of the subject. 
Every vocation, every institution, every form of human asso- 
ciation, hag its own peculiar dangers. Now thisis a common- 
place in itself, but we shall not permit the enemies of the 
theatre to ride off upon that. We shall ask, point-blank, and 
press the question too, whether the dangers of this particular 
institution are greater than those of any other. One of the 
most delicate and spiritual of living writers—a lady whose 
writings are much admired in America (especially by Whittier), 
has boldly said that “ the spiritual basis has even proved in- 
sufficient to bear up the whole man,” and has admitted the 
deplorable consequences of attempting to treat life as if it were 
sufficient. Now, to put the case briefly, does any one think— 
would Mr. Beecher or Mr. Dale contend—that all the evil 
of a particular kind which they associate with the stage from 
the begimning of time until now, has done the world as much 
harm as one single order of nuns or monastics, or the writings 
of one single ascetic “ Father”? Neither Mr. Beecher nor 
Mr. Dale would, we think, deny that Europe is still struggling 


in the midst of moral fogs which have come down upon her in 
the shape of dark though impalpable traditions trom the first 


fifteen centuries, and that one of our chief difficulties in 
dealing with certain forms of disorder arises from the confusion 
imported into life by these traditions, 

Nor is this all. Is Mr. Beecher prepared to contend that, 
from the moral point of view only, there are no such things as 
compensations? Is he prepared to maintain that meamness, 
or sordidness, or intellectual insincerity—the peculiar vices of 
religious communities in general—are less mischievous, taken in 
connection with the “ ostensibilities ” of the religious life, than 
same other wrong things which may gather around the cultus 
of human nature pure and simple? ‘To put the question in a 
shape which will come home to hundreds of Dissenting ministers, 
ifwot to Mr. Beecher and Mr. Dale—which is the less edifying 
spectacle—a harsh, worldly-minded “ Diotrephes, loving to 
have the pre-eminence,” or a good-hearted, half-educated actress 
who would, and does,share her last shilling with a friend, but who 
hasslid, without asking official leave,into the duties of maternity P 
We know, and could on the spot write out in detail, the answer 
which the Rev. N. and the Rey. M. would write; but we have 
seen enough of the world to know how they would feel; .and 
ave fearlessly back the answer of their hearts against the answer 
of their heads. Let us consider. It has been asserted of the 
clerical profession that it has furnished to the ranks of public 
immorality a larger contingent than all the other professions 
put together. We do not for a moment maintain this, nor do we 
believe it. But we must remember that there is such a thing as 
action, with reaction. And it isthe boast of the theatrical pro- 
fession that none has contributed so small a contingent to the 
rauks of crime. There is more to come, however. The theatre 
is the place for the cultus of human nature; for the cultus of 
thatewithout which the “ spiritual basis’ crumbles down into 
corruption in its own way, jast as, without a spiritual and re- 
gulative culius, the other would be grossly insufficient. Now, 
may we reasonably look among actors and actresses for any 
peculiar degree of strength in certain human tendencies without 
which society woulddissolve ? Little as Mr. Beecher may think 
of it, we have not a doubt that the simply “human” type 
of character, which understands nothing about “ spirituality,” 
never thinks of “edification,” and has no religion but 
an illogical superstition loosely worn, docs a work in supply- 
ing fibre and blood to the bedy social, which places it.on.a 
level, in point of use, if not of dignity, with any other class 
whatever. Nor does the matter stop bere. It so happens 
that the writer of these lines was onco intimate with 
an actor who, after beginning asa strollivg player and then 
coming up to London, was, just.as he reached the Haymarket 
beards, brought under the influence of an Evangelical preacher. 
He left off acting and joined a Dissenting community, Inthe 





course of time changes of place attached him to others—all of 
them of high standing in the ranks of Nonconformity. But, 


_ in one respect, he never concealed his disappointment with his 


new friends. Down to the closing years of his life, he had one 


| passionate complaint to make of his fellows in religious asso- 





ciation—namely, that, in spite of all their organizations for 
charitable purposes, he had seen nothing among auy of them 
which approached what he had known of frank and hearty 
kindness and mutual help among actors and actresses. His 
particular phrase was, “There is no flesh and blood among 
you”; and from this kind of language he never swerved, 
though he frequently got himself into trouble by it. ‘The fact 
is, he had discerned that benevolence is one thing, and frank, 
affectionate helpfulness another :— - 


“The Holy Supper is kept indeed 
In whatso we share with another’s need ; 
Not that which we give, but that which we share— 
For the gift without the giver is bare.” 


We have not the smallest desire to push this kind of com- 
ment to any point at which it would even verge upon false- 
hood or injustice. But the error which underlies the kind of 
criticism to which we oppose it is plain. People in whose minds 
regulative conceptions are dominant—and very properly s0, 
because of their own natural or assigned functions—have a 
notion in their heads that there is only one type of goodness, 
and that in the long run all people will be alike. If this should 
ever occur, each separate person would be, in the strict ety- 
mological sense, an idiot—that is, absolutely self-isolated. 
Relativity, variety, and change of condition are essential to 
the very life of finite creatures. Hence, it is with a smile 
that one finds an able man like Mr. Dale contemplating (he 
confesses with regret) a time when Christianity will have so 
changed human nature that, .as conflict of character will be 
impossible, the function of the dramatist will be at an end. 
Mr. Dale may spare his regret. The thing is demonstrably a 
psychological impossibility. Finite beings must differ, must 
lead diverse lives, aud therefore affecting situations must always 
be possible between them. How all this is to be reconciled 
with the vital points in the belief of men like Mr. Beecher 
and Mr. Dale—points which we hold as firmly as they do—is 
another question. It is a very simple one, and one from which 
no one who has exhaustively considered the subject need for a 
moment flinch, 








SOME ASPECTS OF MUD. 


TF\HE large amount of rain we have had this winter has made 

us more than usually familiar with a product of our 
streets and roads which, in a moist climate such as ours, is 
never very long absent. "We mean that wonderful compound of 
various elements, mud. Frost, when unassociated.with snow, 
frees us for awhile from this “damp, unpleasant body,” to 
adopt a phrase of Mr. Mantalimi’s;.the arid winds of March 
convert it into eddying clouds of dust; anda long drought in 
the summer would annihilate the trouble in its semi-liquid form, 
if the water-carts did not restore the balance by their artificial 
rain. Of late we have had-wind enough to dry any Jength of 
roads, if left to itself; but the strong south-west gales have 
been accompanied, as usual, by drenching showers, and the 
slush has been powerfully reinforced. Our streets have looked 
like the banks of a river when the tide is out—sloppy, oozy, 
slimy, and steamy,—thick and slab with a something between 
earth and water, as if every thoroughfare were a shallow and 
miniature chaos, waiting to be vivified into the lower forms of 
animal life, Were our system of scavengeriug better than it is, 
we ought not to be greatly troubled with either.mud or dust; 
at least, we should not be so much at their merey as we are 
now. The carts that go about collecting the heavy moisture 
of our roads, should discharge their office more frequently, and 
the men should be less disposed to sweep up huge embankments 
of slush close to the kerb-stone, into which the short-sighted 
pedestrian not unfrequently steps after dark, under the fond 
impression that he is about to tread on firmground. Of course 
we could never reckon on entire immunity from our accustomed 
enemy, for ammoist country is.a dirty country, and the same 
influences which make our fields green and fertile till our streets 
and ways with mud. Bat the evil might be minimized, and 
with cleaner roads we might effect a considerable saving in 
clothes. The London mud is a terrible enemy to trousers. It 
is a peculiarly viscous, clinging, and discolourmg mud, owing, 
probably, to the large amount of clay in its composition, and 
the additional element of pounded granite. We confess that 
it would be agreeable to have a less intimate and persenal 
acquaintance with its properties and powers. 
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Yet we may say of mud in particular what Lord Palmerston 
said of dirt in general—it is only something in a wrong place. 
Mud may be taken to represent the three natural “ king- 
doms,” as they used to be called—animal, vegetable, and 
mineral, with the addition of water. The solid parts of mud 
are of course mainly mineral; but decaying animal and vege- 
table matter is also included in the composition. A body so 
variously made up is capable of many uses, and is in fact 
turned to account in several ways. The more liquid portion is 
a good manure, and helps to enrich the soil of market-gardens ; 
the solid matter—in which, as we have said, there is much 
pulverized stone—enters into the substance of stucco. In the 
mud of our streets, therefore, we may behold the first prin- 
ciple of future vegetables, and the raw material of future 
house-fronts. We may even, if we please, derive some very 
poetical and grand associations from these weltering lengths of 


slush that convert all our streets into channels of filth. In mud | 


we have a compound of earthy and watery matter, and old 
writers tell you that the primordial chaos was nothing more. 
The ancient Phonnician philosophers taught that the rudiments 
of all created things were formed from the putrefying of the 
ooze left by the waters of chaos after subsiding. Python, the 
vast serpent slain by Apollo—a fabulous creature, suggesting 
some tradition of the plesiosaurian monsters to which modern 
geology has introduced us—was said by the Pagan Greeks to 
have been evolved by heat from the moisture left by the Deu- 
calion deluge. Ovid gives a similar account in his “ Metamor- 
phoses”; and an old English commentator on the Roman poet 
says that “heat and moisture, the parents of generation, are 
feigned here to have produced Python. The word signifies 
putrefaction.” Milton says that this serpent was ‘ engen- 
dered in the Pythian vale on slime”—that is to say, in less 
poetical language, on mud. It is an ancient superstition that 
the mud left by the Nile, when its waters retire after the 
periodical overflow, turns to living creatures under the influence 
of the sun. Bacon, though not generally inclined to believe 
what he could not bring to the test of experiment, affirmed in his 
“ Natural History” that many living creatures are produced 
from putrefaction; and in his philosophical romance, “The 
New Atlantis,” he suggests the formation of novel kinds of 
animals in thisway. It was once thought that frogs and toads 
arose from the mud of ditches, quickened by the solar warmth, 
and, after a time, returned, by a slow process of dissolution, to 
the earthy moisture of which they were compounded. About 
the period of one of the great London plagues, toads are said 
to have been found in the low lands around the city with tails 
two or three inches long—a remarkable circumstance, which 
was supposed to result from the unusually prolific condition of 
the mud, and the corrupt influences in the air. Bacon repeats 
a fancy of the ancients, that there is a worm that breeds in old 
snow (which is a kind of mud), and that dies as soon as it 
comes ont of the snow. These relations belong to the general 
question (still unsettled by men of science) as to whether there 
is any such thing as spontaneous generation ; but it is enough 
to glance at them to show that mud has been accredited with 
some very mysterious properties. The ancient Arcadians—a 
tural people, and therefore acquainted with natural operations 


-—made a very awful deity of a god whom they deseribed as 


inhabiting the centre of the terrestrial globe, presenting a wet, 
mossy, and dirty appearance, and emitting an earthy smell. 
He was the creator of all things out of brute matter, and his 
‘mame was Demogorgon—a name so tremendous in the estima- 
tion of the Arcadians that few dared pronounce it. A modern 
critic remarks that such a deity might well be respected, “ inas- 


amuch as mud and dirt are among the elements of things ma- 


terial, and therefore partake of a certain mystery and divineness.” 
According to Dr. Webster, who has pointed out the fact in his 
English Dictionary, there is in many languages a close connec- 
tion between the words “mud,” “matter,” and “mother.” 
This appears in the Teutonic languages; in Irish and Welsh ; 
and in Latin and the dialects derived from it. The Latin word 
for mother is mater—which is almost identical with the English 
word matter, derived from the Latin materia. The Anglo- 
Saxon form of mother is moder—the German, mutter; and the 
Danish word for mud is moddev or mudder. In German, a 
mole, which is an animal that burrows in the earth, is called 
mutter-flecken, or mutter-mahl. These are very venerable and 
even sacred associations to connect with the mud of our streets. 
Earth and water in combination, and acted on by the heat of 
the sun, seem in truth to contain the germinating principle of 
vitality ; and a step conducts us thence to the great mystery 
of maternity. In these remote vegions of speculation, the 
ancients may have had instincts beyond our knowledge. 

To descend, however, from such altitudes, we may find 
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something to interest and even please us in a few of the | 
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ordinary aspects of mud. Somebody once invented the com- 
pound “ mud-shine,” to describe the peculiar glare and heavy 
richness of colour produced by mud under a powerful light. 
A slushy road open to the west will burn under the sunset 
into the most gorgeous breadths of gold or crimson. The 
colour looks thick, deep, and soft, like the material which 
reflects it. You can almost fancy a painter taking such a road 
for his palette, and dipping his brush into the pulpy ripeness. 
Leigh Hunt relates that one day, when he was a little boy, he 
went out walking with his mother by Mile-end, “ where there 
was a mound covering the remains of people who died in the 
Plague.” It had been raining, “and there was a heavy mad 
in the road, rich with the colour of brown ;” and the boy, when 
he had grown to be an old man, still remembered “ looking at 
this rich mud-colour and admiring it, and seeing the great 
broad wheels of some waggons go through it, and thinking 
awfully of the mound, and the Plague, aud the dead people.” 
The same writer, pining in Italy for his native England, and 
contemplating with rapture his speedy return, can think of 
nothing so delightful, because there is nothing so distinctly 
English, as mud, “In fine,” he says, writing to the late Mr. 
Vincent Novello, “I shall have mud. No disrespect to my 
friends, but you cannot imagine the reverent idea I entertain of 
a good large weltering road full of right English mud, sewage, 
and slush. I require it to take the hot dusty taste of Italy 
out of my mouth, as the Irish chieftain used to roll himself in 
& quagmire, to get rid of the fever of his wine.” The werd 
slush, by the way, is so admirably descriptive of a certain thick 
and indolent liquidity, that Keats, imparting to a friend the 
high and mighty satisfaction he had had in eating a peach, 
could find no after-phrase for it than “ slushy.” 

A good story of a muddy road is told by gossiping old 
Aubrey. He relates of the witty and poetical Richard Corbet, 
Bishop of Oxford and afterwards of Norwich in the first half of 
the seventeenth century, that one day as he and his crony, 
Dr. Stubbins—“ a jolly, fat doctor ’—were riding in Lob-lane 
in wet weather (“ ’tis an extraordinary deep dirty lane,” says 
Aubrey, with true enjoyment of his subject), the coach fell, 
“and Dr. Corbet said that Dr. Stubbins was up to the elbows 
in mud, and he was up tv the elbuwe in Otubbine.” Bo that 
mud has both sublime and humorous, picturesque and touching 
associations ; and yet, after all, we should not be sorry to have 
our roads a little cleaner. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





Mr. Reverpvy Jounson has been making some further re- 
marks, at Manchester, on the unfortunate differences between 
this country and America in connection with the Alabaina, 
and the general conduct of England towards the United States 
during the civil war. After receiving some addresses on Thurs- 
day, Mr. Johnson, while admitting that the terms of the pro- 
posed arbitration might be objectionable, refused to believe that 
two nations so enlightened as England and America could dis- 
card the principle of arbitration. He added that he had been 
informed by a telegram from the United States that the Com- 
mittee of the Senate had not yet reported on the Convention, 
though it was true that a majority was opposed to it. ‘The 
ugly facts, however, cannot be hidden, that the Americans aro 
not disposed to meet us in a conciliatory spirit on this painful 
business ; that they are apparently inclined to keep the matter 
open as a convenient weapon of offence in possible contin- 
gencies; that they are desirous of humiliating us, and extract- 
ing a money compensation (amounting to some impossible sum) 
for the whole loss sustained by their merchantmen at the hands 
of the Confederate privateers; and that Mr. Reverdy Johnson’s 
sweet speeches find no echo in the popular mind across the 


Atlantic, 





Ma. A. H. Srernens, formerly vice-president of the Southern 
Confederacy, has refused to be comforted ever since the 
collapse of the slave power, until the last few weeks. He now 


| signifies that he once more ventares to hope for his country. 


It seems that during the last four years, or nearly, “he has 
been looking for the establishment of a great despotic Govern- 
ment, in which the rights of the States and the liberties of the 
citizen should be restrained by military power.” ‘The crisis 
not having come, he thinks the future of the United States, 
though uncertain (which, indeed, may be said of all sublunary 
things), is hopeful. All that is wanted to restore prosperity is 
good government, and Grant is the man to effect that desirable 
result, ‘The President elect (who will be the President actually 
in office when we next address our readers) possesses, according 
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to Mr. Stephens, “the rarest combination of elements of cha- | His acceptance of office has not taken from Mr. Bright his 
racter of, perhaps, any man living.” It is strange to find the | old readiness to proclaim broad principles of policy affecting , 
vice-president of the suppressed Confederacy thus complimenting | the wellbeing of the great mass of the community. Addressing 
the very man who completed the ruin of that Government. | the Chambers of Commerce at their dinner on Wednesday 
Let us hope it does not betoken a continuation by General | night, he propounded the questions— Why is it there is so 
Grant of Mr. Andrew Johnson’s policy of upholding Southern | much pauperism in this country? Why does it increase?” 
pretensions. And he went on to observe :—* If the country gentlemen on 
| both sides of the House, and her Majesty’s Ministers, and 
Tue Spanish constitutent Cortes has been engaged in the | everybody else, try to solve these questions, it will be about 
discussion of some preliminary questions. A rather warm the most important employment men can put their minds to, 
debate has taken place on the proposal to pass a vote of | and the result will perhaps bring out something that may 
thanks to the Provisional Government, and to confer on change the aspect of the country. Is it not surprising that in 
Marshal Serrano the executive power, with authority to form a | % population like this, of thirty millions of people, crowding 
new cabinet. To this motion the Republicans made an | Upon these comparatively small islands, with all the laws which 
amendment, and a long and adjourned debate was the conse- make land a monopoly, with near £70,000,000 sterling of 
quence; but at half-past two o’clock on Thursday morning, taxation, without including local taxation, being annually 
the motion was carried by 180 votes against 62. It is clear, | raised from these 30,000,000, one half of whom have no pro- 
therefore, that the Republicans have no chance of carrying perty—the great mass of the working classes of the country 
their schemes of government into execution, unless by some have been left, in addition to bearing their share, or more than 
gross mismanagement or signal misfortune on the part of the their share, of these enormous burdens, without the means by 
Monarchists. ‘The favourite for the throne now appears to be which they could be instructed and civilized? That I take to 
Don Fernando, of Portugal; though some of the Portuguese be the great problem which will some day or other have to be 
themselves, fearing that such a step might lead to the solved, and in comparison with which many of those peddling 
Iberian union occasionally spoken of by the more advanced questions which sometimes occupy us are as nothing. It 
of Spanish Liberals, are opposed to his accepting such a should be observed, however, in connection with this pregnant 
position. In many respects he would be a very suitable | Passage, that the number of paupers in London in the second 
monarch for the Spaniards, being liberal, yet Catholic, and week of February, according to the last return of the Poor Law 
coming from a cognate people. ‘The idea of uniting the whole | Board, was 9,350 less than the number in the corresponding 
of the Peninsula under one Government, and of recovering | week of last year. Still, the pauperism of the country is a 
Gibraltar, is very precious to most Spaniards, and in these gigantic evil, and education, though it might not extirpate the 
days of “ unification” and of the formation of great Powers, evil, would doubtless lessen it. 
the project may not be incapable of accomplishment. 














Reicious zeal, whether Popish or Protestant, sometimes 

Pio Nono is still in great trouble about his little army of takes a very mean form. In the course of the never-ending 
the faithful, who seem, upon the whole, to be very wnfaithful. | Saurin case on Thursday, the judge, interrupting the reply of 
According to the Roman correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, | the Solicitor-General for the plaintiff, remarked that the ob- 
writing on the 17th inst., “ the Pope’s forces are growing more | servations which he had from time to time thought fit to 
and more disorgan’zed, so that no branch of his service remains | make had been the subject of bitter complaint in letters which had 
untainted, Afir Uw sham fight the other day, some Custom- | reached him from both sides. Sir J. D. Coleridge said that he too 
house officers who were present as spectators fell into a quarrel | had received numerous letters of a similar character, “and 
with some of the dragoons, which ended in a pitched battle”) the worst of it was that the postage was not paid!” The 
'T'wo of the Custom-house officers were mortally wounded. The judge rejoined that fortunately in his case the postage was 
issue of the order for the addition of a fourth battalion to the | paid; but it is clear from the Solicitor-General’s misfortune 
Urban Guard has affronted the Palatine Guard; and the officers | that there are a number of shabby enthusiasts who think it 
of this corps, being under no restraint of discipline, have sent | gl) very well to write spiteful letters in the interests of the 
in their resignation in a body. So every day produces some Pope or of Exeter Hall (as the case may be), but who are 


incident to show that the various corps of the army have no | not sufficiently devoted to their faith to spare a penny on 
more cohesion than a rabble.” It is a folly to keep up such | jts behalf. 


an “army” at all. The only protection of the Pope’s temporal 
sovereignty is in the bayonets of France, as all the world 








knows, and no one better than the Pontiff himself. If there Tue convent case has inspired a certain class of advertisers 
were only the Papal troops to deal with, Garibaldi's red-shirts to announce seasonable wares. The public feeling is catered 
would soon settle the business. for with that spirited sentiment of enterprise which utterly 


ignores the fact that the cause which gave rise to it is still 
undecided. ‘The comic papers have already “ cartooned” the 
Savaces have an awkward way, sometimes, of arguing on | salient points in the trial; and a comic song, termed “ I won’t 
first principles. A Maori chief has been lecturing Colonel be a nun, I won’t be a nun,” has been specially composed for 
Whitmore, the commander of the force sent against the rebel , the million. Nor have the photographers been idle. The 
natives in New Zealand, on the abstract rights of the case. Two | Windows of the stationers exhibit, with portraits of the new 
men belonging to this chief’s party rode into the British camp Ministry, likenesses of the plaintiff and defendant and the 
at Woodalls, and delivered a letter from their great man (who | Principal witnesses in the cause célebre. We have no doubt, 
bears the high-sounding name of Tito Kowaru), in which, after 2/80, that the proper quantity of wax for an image of Miss 
the terse little exordium, “ This is a piece of earne8t and sound | Saurin or Mrs. Star is already in the melting-pot of a London 
advice for Whitmore,” and the courteous form, “ Salutations to institution which is famous for its edifying speculations in 
you!” the writer asks,— Whom does England belong to, and | notorieties. 
to whom pm "ee = land or country you are now standing 
upon?” And he then goes on :—“TI will tell you; the heavens Ir is profitable at last to have a genius for making guns and 
and the earth were made at onetime. In one day was man | their andaenn, The invention of ‘Captain Moncrieff has been 
created, and all productions of any kind that are in the world; | adopted by the Government, and his reward for the discovery 
and if you think or are aware that God created all, it is well, | is little short of £20,000. This is not too much if the con- 
we are equal thereon, You were formed a European, and | trivance goes any length to shorten a war or to diminish the 
——— = ne ¥ styl tes we are Maories, in New | chances of having to fight at all. At the same time it is 
vealand, iere has been placed between you and me a wide | impossible not to make the reflection that the magnificent 
barrier—an ocean. Why did you not consider, or take thought ns of the country for a novel method of Rese. ames its 
before you crossed over here? I did not go from here over to | enemies presents a remarkable contrast with the favours 
you. Stand away from my place to your own country in the | bestowed upon liberal arts and sciences. Yet the reason is 
middie of the ocean; go away from the town to some other | obvious enough. Courage is the greatest of qualities, remarks 
place.” ‘Tito's cosmogony seems a little old-fashioned and out | Johnson, for if a man lacks it he has no means of protecting 
of date; but his reasoning on national rights has a very | the qualities he possesses; and so, until the world is more 
awkward cogency. His final advice to the Colonel, “ Arise, and | perfect, we must see to our powder and shot, or else all that we 
be baptized,” is hardly so pertinent, because there can be little | have may be taken from us. But will the progressive mecha- 
doubt that the gallant officer was long ago subjected to that nisms of artillery ever cease? Perhaps the greatest benefactor 
religious ceremonial, But, on the whole, there is something | to his species at present would be the originator of some 
about Tito Kowaru which one cannot help respecting. , annihilating process so perfect in its way that its disclosure 
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would effect the common disarmament of the civilized nations 
to whom it would be patent. 





AN ocean race between two steamers must doubtless be an 
exciting event, not only to the respective captains, but to the 
passengers on board the contending ships. They used to do 
the thing neatly on the Mississippi, when the stoker came up 
to sit down on the safety-valve, and the boilers were repre- 
sented as visibly bulging under the eyes of those concerned. We 
do not think the custom should be encouraged, although the 
Liverpool merchants, who are given to betting, desire its con- 
tinuance. However, the insurance offices or underwriters will 
doubtless see to it. It was only the other day there was a 
serious accident in a French port, which was attributed to a 
brisk contest of this kind. It is well known that unusual 





calls upon machinery subject it to additional chances of a | 
_ The only drawback to the above achievement is the confession 


break down, and the helplessness of steamers under sail with 
crippled screws or paddles has been demonstrated often enough 
to render skippers cautious of running the risk of depending 
for safety on canvas alone. 





A wizarD and a witch have turned up in South Devon‘ 
Two or three young women at Dittisham fell ill. Their 
mothers considered the sickness supernatural, and cast about 
for some one with the repute of an evil eye. To aid them in 
this search, a wizard was called in, who promised a cure for a 
sum of money. The fee, however, did not produce the desired 
result, and a witch was consulted, under whose conjuring it 
was said the women revived. The witch wanted fonr pounds 
for the job; but was frightened into relinquishing her claim 
by being threatened with a magistrate. Truly we have a right 
to compassionate the spiritual destitution of the heathen, and 
teach the Gospel abroad, especially in Equatorial Africa, where 
magicians abound. When we have done a little successful 


proselytism in the latter place, perhaps a converted Equatorial | 


African will try his hand upon the parishioners of the rural 
clergymen in South Devon. 





NorHine is more extraordinary than the ingenuity with 
which people bent on self-destruction devise new methods of 
accomplishing their object. The other day, a newsvendor in 
Camden Town, of weak intellect from his childhood, took a can 
of paraffin-oil into his bedroom, poured the contents over his 
body, and literally set himself on fire. 
few days previously to destroy himself with paraffin, so that it 
would seem this horrible death was the result of a deliberately- 
concocted plan. Men have been known to crucify themselves 
in fits of religious mania, and two or three years ago a carpenter 
in the neighbourhood of Fleet-street contrived a most elaborate 
guillotine in connection with a four-post bedstead, and took 
off his head after the orthodox French fashion. 





WHILE improvements are going on in London—such as 
tearing up pavements for drain-pipes and gas-pipes, knocking 
the traffic into sidings for new bridges, and such like—the 
thieves have a good time of it. The other night, as the work- 
people were passing over Blackfriars temporary bridge, a rush 
was made by the pickpockets, who succeeded, amidst the 
shrieks of women and children and the general confusion, in 
making their little stratagem pay. Two young women were 
carried off in a fainting condition, and only that some of the 
men struck the roughs back and protected each other as well 
as they could, lives would have been lost. The police were 
actively on the scene—after the event. 





Tuat unhappy show the Siamese Twins is rendered more 
disagreeable by the presence of the sightseers than even by the 
exhibition of the chief acters. But the Circassian lady is 
worth a visit. We have all read of the customs of the noble 
country which so long defied the Russians and imported its 
beautiful daughters into the markets for such commodities in 
Turkey. Nobody should, then, neglect a visit tothe Egyptian 
Hall in order to realize the narratives of travellers by behold- 
ing a specimen of the ladies so peculiarly famous. Seeing, no 
doubt, is believing—as far, that is to say, as you see, and the 
interesting young person on view in Piccadilly is not severely 
tested in the language or the history of her native mountains 
by the visitors; but, as a matter of fact, we may mention that 
she is quite unable to speak either Turkish or the native lan- 
guage of the Circassians. For the rest, she is uncommonly like 





an Irishwoman of the domestic order, finished off by a residence 
in New York; but that may arise from a lengthened absence from 
Circassia. By the way, do the Circassian belles usually attire 
themselves in a sort of ballet costume, with can-can boots P 





Tue few sea-gulls that ventured to pick up a living on the 
Serpentine have apparently been driven off by the stone-throw- 
ing. They were considered fair game for the idle ruffians who 
gather about the water, and as they have not been seen for 
some days, we suspect’ they have betaken themselves to more 
genial quarters. We read this item of news in the papers :— 
“ Yesterday afternoon two fine sea-gulls were shot ontside 
Battersea Park. Both were fine specimens, although suffering 
from want of food.” We congratulate the sportsmen on their 
bag. A sea-gull is an advance upon a sitting sparrow, or that 
now nearly extinct species of game the Hampstead blackbird. 


that the gulls were in bad case; otherwise they might have 
been able to fly, and the triumph of the shooter or shooters 
would have been more definite and significant. 





TueRE is a gentle contributor to Bell’s Life who has been 
for some weeks recounting the deeds of British boxers in the 
pages of our contemporary. He designates each chapter a 
“ round,” and calls “ time” to himself at the finish of it. He 
terms the Daily News “ Jupiter Gammon” this week, and 
goes on to describe the life and deeds of the renowned 
Mr. Pearce, known amongst bis admirers as the Game 
Chicken. ‘The Game Chicken, after contending with Gully, 
and giving that gentleman’s head such a punching “ that it 
had a giant-like appearance,” fought with the veteran who 
instructed him, and who had only one eye. Our historian 
describes vividly how Belcher was held upon the ropes, and how 
the Chicken exclaimed, “ I’ll no take advantage of thee, Jem; 
I'll not hit thee, no, lest [hurt thy other eye.” This extraordinary 


| instance of self-denial is so poetical to the ring chronicler that 
| he thus paraphrases the words of the Chicken, which he 


He had threatened a | 











conceives he has improved :—He supposes the latter to have 
observed to his antagonist, “Oh, pardon me, thou bleeding 
piece of earth, that I am meek and gentle to these butchers. 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man that ever took his shirt 
off.”’ We are then informed that this fine fellow became “ a 
burnt-offering and a sacrifice to his devotions to Venus and 
Bacchus, and died of rapid consumption, at the Coach and 
Horses, St. Martin’s-lane, on the 80th April, 1809, at the early 
age of 32 years.” “ Sic transit gloria mundi!” 





Tux new Pharmacy Act ought to lessen the number of 
inquests on the bodies of children. It requires more qualifica- 
tions from a druggist than being able to spell, and any person 
unknown to a chemist cannot purchase poison from a shop with- 
out a witness, the sale being also registered in a book kept for 
the purpose. The Star complains that the lower classes are de- 
prived, by this law, of an easy method for buying cough mix- 
tures from “ the shopkeeper on the village green,” but we are 
inclined to think that the mixtures purchased at the rustic em- 
poriums may be “cough-no-more” prescriptions in a sense 
different from that in which they are labelled. 





Consots are now at 923 to 93 for money and the account. 
The railway market has been generally depressed, and prices 
have given way. Foreign securities have been firm, several 
having risen a point. Bank shares have been fairly inquired 
for. Financial shares have been flat, and but a slight business 
is recorded in miscellaneous shares. The Galleon Treasure 
Venture Company (Limited) propose to raise £25,000 by 
debentures of £5 each, to effect the recovery of Spanish 
treasure-ships sunk in the harbour of Vigo by the English 
fleet in 1702. The debentures are to be repaid at the rate of 
£10 each, with interest at 10 per cent.; and each debenture 
will be entitled to a paid-up share of £5 of the capital, by way 
of bonus. The venture is a speculation pure and simple. 
Messrs. Stern Brothers have intimated to. the holders of the 
scrip of the Italian 6 per Cent. Tobacco Loan, that “ the term 
for the exercise of the right of taking shares in the Italian 
Tobacco Monopoly Company has been extended from the 
90th February, which was originally fixed, to the 15th March 
inclusive, on condition of paying interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent, per annum upon the instalment from the 20th inst. to the 
date of claiming the shares.” The coupons of the Danubian 
Principalities Loan of 1864, due on the Ist of March, and 
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the bonds drawn for redemption, are advertised for pay- 
ment on and after the 1st proximo, at the London agency of 
the Imperial Ottoman Bank. The numbers are published 
of 507 Bonds, amounting to £145,600, of the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment Loan of 1864, which was drawn at the Bank of 
Hngland on the 15th instant, and are to be paid off at par on 
the Ist of April next by Mesers. Friithling & Goschen. The 
helf-yearly dividend, due the lst of March, on the Turkish 
Six per Cent. Loan of 1858, is announced by Messrs. Dent, 
Palmer, & Co. On that day bonds amounting to £84,500 
have to be paid off. It is announced that the half-yearly 
dividend on the Charkow-Krementschug Five per Cent. Loan 
will be paid on and after the 1st of March by Messrs. J. Henry 
Schroder & Co. ‘The half-yearly dividend due the Ist of 
March on the Imperial Brazilian Five per Cent. Loan of 
1365 is advertised for payment in due course by Messrs. 
Nothschild, and that on the Danish Four per Ceut. stock of 
1350-1861 by Messrs. Hambro & Son. 





Tue report of the Submarine Telegraph Company states 
‘hat, notwithstanding the great reduction in the charge for 
messages, the amount received for the past half-year has been 
‘arger than in any similar period since 1866, and again recom- 
mends a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, toge- 
‘her with the addition of £1,483 to the reserve fund. At the 
sume time £2,550 has been provided to pay off debenture bonds 
nd preference certificates falling due on the Ist of March next. 
\t the meeting of the Mutual Life Assurance Society yester- 
‘ay, the report stated the new policies for the year to have been 
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248, for £140,865, yielding in annual premiums £5,042, The 
average addition paid on each policy that became a claim 
daring the past year was £40 on every £100 assured. 
The accumulated fund is £642,297, and the income £101,950. 
The report of the Legal and General Life Assurance Society 
showed the new premiums for 1868 to be £10,107, and 
the corresponding new assurances to be £282,000. The 
total income is now £200,000, and the total property 
upwards of £1,500,000. At the annual meeting of the Eng- 
lish and Scottish Law Wife Assurance Association it was 
etated that the new policies issued in the year were 618, 
yielding in new premiums £15,443 and insuring £439,870. The 


total invested fund is £691,045. At the annual meeting of the | 


National Life Assurance Society, the assurances for the year 
were stated at £159,920, yielding in premiums £4,874. Tho 
report of the Estate Company (Limited) shows an available total 
of £1,358, which the directors do not deem sufficient for the de- 
claration of a dividend. Since the last yearly meeting there 
has been a net improvement in the rentals of £1,485 per an- 
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upon the capital), and making with the balance of £1,164 
brought forward from the 3lst of December, 1867, a credit 
total of £18,733. Having regard, however, to the old con- 
tingencies mentioned in previous reports, the directors 
think it inexpedient to declare a dividend on this occasion, 
but propose that £15,000 be transferred to a special reserve 
fund, and that the balance, £3,733, be carried forward. A 
local committee has been formed at Naples, consisting of 
partners in some of the principal houses in that city who hold 
a considerable number of shares in the bank. 








MEMORANDA. 


At length the murder is out, aud the amalgamation of the 
operatic companies formally advertised. The seasen will com- 
mence at Covent Garden on the 30th March, and the engagements 
include Patti, Lucca, Nilsson, and Titiens. The Daily News too 
hastily assumes that “one consequence of this fusion of interests 
will be arare combination of great solo singers ;” for it does not by 
any means follow that all these singers will be engaged at the 
same time. On the contrary, the chances are, as we recently 
pointed out, that the joint-directorship, being practically master of 
the situation, will produce only such operas, and engage only such 
singers, as it pleases. A writer in the Standard observes, “Rumour 
will have it that there is to be but one band and one chorus for 
the five or six representations per week, and every practical. pro- 
fessor crt cultivated connoisseur will at once deelare that the work- 
ing of such a system is simply impossible, except on the theory 
that there are to be no new operas mounted, and but scanty 
rehearsals for the old works of the répertoire.”” Hé also fears a return 
tothe pernicious starsystem ; an apprehension which gains additional 
ground by the refusal of Mr. Costa to accept an engagement under 
the conditions which that engagement would impose upon him. How- 
ever, as Mr. Mapleson is likely to be strong, let us hope that he will 
be proportionately merciful. The musical taste of the public has been 
growing of late years; and it is not to be too wantonly trifled 
with, When we are confronted by the happy picture which the 
writer in the Standard suggests—the appearance of Patti, Nilsson, 
Titiens, Fricci, Mario, Mongini, Santley, and Graziani—we shall 
cease to complain of the project. Bat why should Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini be left out of the list, since we are to have 
perfect “ casts”? 

The City Press warns the public against a person who is going 
about in its name and getting his dinner for nothing. That, at 
least, we take to be the meaning of the phrase “ presenting himself 
in our name in public assemblies, preferring as a rule—so we are 
informed—eccasions of corporeal festivity.” The public is directed 
to recognise the impostor by the fact that his behaviour is “such 


as to suggest the impossibility of his being connected with any 


newspaper.” Now, we are curious to know what this distinctive 
peculiarity of newspaper-men may be which this person lacks: 


| What distinguishes him at a glance from “ gentlemen of the press” ! 


num, and there are prospects of steady progress. ‘The report | 


of the Patent Nut and Bolt Company shows a balance of 
(22,716, and recommends a dividend at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum, which will absorl) £12,000, and the ap- 
propriation of £5,000 to the depreciation fund (thus raised to 
420,115), leaving £5,716 to be carried forward. 





Tux report of the Committee of Management of the Bank of 
London (in liquidation) announces that all the liabilities of the 
bank, at the date of its stoppage on the 26th of May, 1866, have 
iow been discharged, and that, on the realization of the assets 
till outstanding, there will be a considerable surplus for division 
among the shareholders—estimated at £130,000, exclusive of 
the securities held of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway, 
representing, nominally, £650,000, and which have been the 
subject of a friendly adjustment. A report has also been 


Does he use soap ? 

We have to correct a clerical error which occurred in the 
Lonpon Review of last week. The name of the authoress of 
*“ Mea Culpa” is Miss Perrier, not “ Ferrier.” 

The last addition to the Tauchnitz “Collection of British 


| Authors” is the New Testament. The conjunction is rather odd. 


gives a short history of the course of the bank from its forma- _ 


tion, and congratulates the shareholders on the manner in which 


& M'‘Nair, they having averted the enforcement of a call 


The St. James’s Theatre has again changed hands. It has been 
taken by Mrs. John Wood, the American actress. The St. James's 
has an excellent situation, and, with a good piece, it ought not to 
be difficult to fill it. 

The following suggestive paragraph, which looks uncommonly 
like an advertisement, is going the round of the papers :— 


* A New Dramatic SENsATION,—It is eaid that a yourg and rather 
preporsessing lady of an old and highly respectable Hnglish family 
will make her appearance at one of the West-end theatres, at Easter, 
in an equostrian’drama of great magnificence, and abounding in 
wonderful and sensational effects. Tha young lady is well known 
i1 the hunting-field as one of the most fearless and daring of riders.” 


Why not tell us how much jewellery the young and prepossessing 


. ° ‘ i fs - wi iv s ? 
issued simultaneously by the committee of shareholders which | lady will wear onthe nighs of Bee diSut 


The managing committee of the Newspaper Press Fund have 
appointed Saturday, 5th of June, for the anniversary dinner at 


gape _ Willis’s Rooms, at which Mr. Reverdy Johnson, the American 
the liquidation has been conducted by Messrs. Chadwick, Robb, | 


of £8, 10s. per share which was ordered by the Court of | 


ornr 


Ohancery at one of the worst periods of the pressure of 1867, 
The thirteenth annual report of the British Land Company 
(Limited) states that the sales of land for the year, including 
timber and materials, have amounted to £211,637, being about 
£6,000 more than during the previous year. After paying the 
interim dividend of 5 per cent., amounting to £7,500, the 
balance-sheet shows a profit of £30,552, and out of this sum 
the directors recommend a further dividend of 5 per cent. 
and a bonus of 10 per cent., free of income-tax, making 20 
per cent. for the year, and leaving a balance of £8,052. 
The report of the Anglo-Italian Bank (Limited) states that 
the business for the past year has resulted in a net profit of 
£17,569 (being at the rate of nearly 9 per cent. per annum 





envoy, will preside, 

The Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P., has consented to preside 
atthe Anniversary Festival of the Printers’ Pension, Almshouse, 
and Orphan Asylum Corporation, to be held on the 5th of May. 

Will-o'-the- Wisp is being disowned by its kithand kin. Judy, 
auother “ journal of humour,” addresses the following letter to the 
Stundard :—“ The editor of Judy presents his compliments to the 
editor, and begs to state that until reading in the pa of this 
morning the assertion of Mr. Childers that copies of Judy had 
been supplied to the fleet, no person connected with Judy had any 
cognisance of the fact, and that such copies were not sent from this 
office. Moreover, the editor would wish it to be known that Judy 
(the first Conservative journal of humour successfully started) has 
bal no support of any kind, dixeetly or indirectly, from Govern- 
ment,—Feb, 24.” 

A course of free popular and scientific lectures, ae 
dramatic readings and recitals, is in course of delivery at the Orysta 
Palace every Monday, Wednesday, and Thursday. 
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At Whitsuntide, at Bradford, a monument of the late Mr. Richard 
Oastler, the successful advocate of the “ Ten Hours Bill,” is to be 
uncovered by the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

An amateur theatrical performance, in aid of the funds of King’s 
College Hospital, is announced to take place at the Gallery of 
Illustration, Regent-street, to-day (Saturday), The performance will 
include Mr. H. J. Byron’s comedy of “ One Hundred Thousand 
Pounds,” after which Macfarren’s song, “ Nobody’s nigh,” and a 
ballad, “Tho Forsaken ;” to conclude with J. Maddison Morton’s 
farce of “To Paris and Back for Five Pounds.” 

We regret to announce the umexpecied decease, on Monday last, 
of Mr. George Townsend, the author of the ‘ Manual of Dates,” 
“*Men of the Time,” aod other well-known works of reference. 
Mr. Townsend was a most laborious and conscientious literary 
worker, and his death was doubtless induced by over-taxation of 
the.brain. For some months past he had been engaged upon a 
compilation for Messrs. Wyman & Sons, entitled the “ Handbook 
Of the Year.” His death will be a real loss to literature. 

The death is announced of Mr. Charles Baldwin, who was a 
—- in one of the largest publishing firms in the city of 

ondon. Subsequently, about the time of the agitation for 
Catholic emancipation, and in conjunction with the late Dr. Giffard, 
Dr. M‘Ginn, and others, he established the Standard newspaper, 
of which he continued the sole proprieter for many years. He was 
also. a magistrate for the county of Surrey, had long been the 
father. of the Stationers’ Company, and was one of the founders 
of the Royal Literary Fund. 

The publication of Emile Ollivier’s book—which is expected to 
be one of the features of the literary and political year—has been 
postponed. In the mean time we are favoured with the following 
glimpse of the table of contents :—Le 19 Janvier.—Compte rendu 
aux Efeeteurs de la Troisieme Circonseription de la Seine, par M. 
Emile Ollivier. Dédicace. Premitre Partie: Mes antécédents 
mv interdisaient-ils d’aller chez i Empereur ?/—1. 1848, Mon Com- 
missariat dans les Bouches-du-Rhéne et le Var, ma Préfecture 4 
Marseille et 4 Chaumont. 2. 1849 4 1852. 3. Le Coup d‘Etat. 
4. Les Elections de 1857, 5, Le Serment, ce qu'il signifie, 4 quoi 
‘il engage. 6. Les Cing. 7. Les Elections de 1863. 8. La Loi 
des Coalitions. 9, L’Isolement. 10. M. de Morny. 11. 
1’Amendement des 42. 12. Conclusion: J’étais obligé d’aller 
chez 'Empereur. Deuxitme Partie: 13. La nécessité de la 
légitime défense m’impose ce récit: c’est la réponse aux deux ans 
de calomnie. 14. Les préliminaires: M. Walewski. 15. La 
négociation: ’Empereur. 16. L’exécution: le Vice-Empereur. 
17. Les remédes. 18. Ma lutte contre Ja réaction, 19. De la 
liberté des Conventions, 20. Des rapports de I’Eylise et de l’Etat. 
21. Mes joies, 22. Conclusion. 

Madame Victor Hugo has left in her will the pen with which 
her illustrious husband wrote the first volume of the “ Contem- 
plations”” to Jules Janin, with the following message :—“To our 
friend in sunshine and in shade, to the valiant defender of all 
exiles and of all courage, I bequeath the pen with which my 
husband wrote the first volume of the ‘Contemplations,’ It will 
be found in one of the small drawers of my lemon-wood secretary, 
which is in my bedroom.” The pen with which Victor Hugo wrote 
“Les Chitiments” was given by him to Camille Berru, the secre- 
tary of the Indépendance Belge, who has had it carefully placed 
beneath.a glass and preserved in his library, with a note from the 
author to certify the fact. 

A convention of American philologists will meet in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., July 27, 1869. Measures are to be taken to 
complete the organization of a national society for promoting 
philological studies and research in America. Papers on various 
branches will be read by distinguished linguists, and various ques- 
tions relative to the comparative educational value of the modern 
and classic languages will be discussed. 

The seals have just been taken off the property of the Princess 
Baciocchi, in presence of Marshal Vaillant and M. Chassaigne- 
Goyon, who had represented the Emperor and the Council of State 
respectively at the funeral. The family papers have been brought 
to the Emperor, and among them are said to be forty-five different 
volumes containing notes made by Napoleon I. at St. Helena. The 
Prineess, besides her property in Brittany, possessed, as has been 
stated, an estate at Trieste, which produces a revenue of 100,000f. 
@ year; the whole being left to the Prince Imperial. 

Next August will be awarded, to the finest work of French art 
produced within the last five years, the Emperor’s prize of four 
thousand pounds. The jury will consist of ten painters, ten sculp- 
tors, and ten architects. These members will be selected from the 
Academy of Fine Arts and the Imperial Institute of France. The 
— will be awarded at a full meeting of the five academies, 

élicien David’s biennial prize of eight hundred pounds will be 
awarded at the same time to the Academy of Moral and Political 
Science. 

The Institution of Civil Eogineers will hold its next meeting on 
Tuesday, March 2nd, at She. when the following papers will be 
read :—I. “On Sinking Wells for the Foundations of the Piers of 
the Jumna Bridge, Delhi Railway,” by Mr. Imrie Bell, M. Inst. 
C.E. 2. “Description of Apparatus for Excavating the Interior 
of, and for Sinkaog Iron Columns,” by Mr. John Milroy, Assoc, 
Inst. C.E. ; 

At the next meeting of the Society of Arts, on March 3rd, at 
y4 ow there will be a paper read by Mr. H. H. Sales “Oa the 
Adaptation and Extension of Present Means for the Promotion of 
Scientific Instruction.” 
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THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION* 


TE purpose of the Abyssinian expedition was the liberation 
of Consul Cameron, Mr. Rassam, certain Europeans, and others 
held in captivity by the Emperor Theodore. Thanks to the 
able commander-in-chief of the expedition, and the energetic 
officers under him, the vast difficulties of a long mountainous 
march were cheerfully surmounted, and, with comparatively 
little fighting or bloodshed on the British side of the account, 
the work of liberation was at length successfully accomplished. 
The story is known to everybody, and we suppose that every- 
body is satisfied with the result. Were it otherwise—supposing 
that some ground for dissatisfaction really existed, it would 
probably be found in the pecuniary features of the case. At 
first the expedition was to cost five millions of money—a big 
enough sum surely; but it turns ont that we shall have to pay 
about two millions more than the original estimate, which looks 
ugly. Of course, we are not going to say that £7,000,000 for 
sixty-seven personsis altogethera bad bargain. Certain single 
individuals would themselves be cheap at the price. A man like 
Cromwell, for instance, would, at the present moment, not be too 
dear to Abyssinia or Mexico at seven or even seventy millions— 
knowing very well, as we do, that either country will spend far 
more money or money’s worth, before such a man appears to 
rule it and weld its rebellious elements into one nation. We 
have little desire to look at the expedition of liberation through 
solely pecuniary media. We prefer regarding it as a vindica- 
tion of national honour, or as the performance of a national 
duty. Some duties are, however, created by the neglect or 
imperfect discharge of previous duties, so that the blunderings 
of one day do sometimes materially increase the burdens of the 
day following. The necessity for the Abyssinian expedition being, 
as we think, to a large extent at least, if not wholly, the result of 
blundering on our part, it is almost impossible to avoid thinking 
that those seven millions might have been saved for home uses— 
for the liberation, here in London, and in other British cities, of 
certain of our own captives who have long been under the 
dominion of tyrants as bad as Theodore. The money might 
have endowed half a dozen universities in various parts of the 
country, or founded a score of first-rate schools. ‘These, we 
admit, are views of the soft philanthropic order, and altogether 
deficient in the heroic ring which our words ought perhaps to 
possess in speaking of Mr. Markham’s excellent account of the 
expedition to Abyssinia. Nevertheless, we have read the book, 
and we retain our views. Nor are we blind to the fact that 
war is an evil frequently mixed with much good to the country 
in which it is waged, just as a tempest, otherwise destructive, 
may be the means of carrying new and bountiful seeds from 
distant lands to the deluged soil. But we can hardly anticipate 
that Abyssinia will be greatly benefited by our visit to it, 
Our stay was too brief, and both chiefs and people were too 
unreceptive to catch any contagion of civilization, or take a 
liking for any good thing which we were qualified to communi- 
cate. Abyssinia was shut in from the outward world when. the 
British forces went to it, and as a matter of fact, it remains 
shut in still. Of course we did not advance ivto the country 
to civilize it, or to reunite it to the rest of Christendom, although 
it is professedly itself a bit of Christendom, but simply to bring 
home the captives, peacefully or otherwise, as the case might 
turn out. Yet it is altogether unusual that any country, 
especially one so interesting and so comparatively accessible as 
Abyssinia, should be successfully invaded, and after the inwar 
sion be again shut up as in a geographical prison, The fact 
is, the country is hemmed in by a belt of Islamism along the 
sea-coast, the territory being under the sovereignty of the 
Viceroy of Egypt—which is either a huge joke or a scandal. 

Mr. Markham was an eye-witness of the major part of what 
he relates in his book, which is written in a clear, steady, 
matter-of-fact, reliable kind of style. About things and 
persons in Abyssinia he speaks in a tone of intelligent modera- 
tion, which is a distinct gain, especially when there is so great 
temptation to employ heated and exaggerated language. He 
writes like a man writing history—coolly, with good taste and 

judgment, whose record is meant to be as useful and reliable 
to-morrow or the day after as it was yesterday or is to-day, 
The story of the expedition is already so widely known that 
any recapitulation of it would be superfluous. We may say, 
however, that Mr. Markham opens his book by graphically 
sketching the history of Abyssinia from the earliest times to 
the days of King Theodore, whose origin and remarkable 





* A History of the Abyesinian Expedition, By Clements R. Markbam, F.8.A, 
Witha Chapter contains an Account of the Mission and Captivity of Mr. Rassem 
and his Companions. By Lieutenant W. F, Prideaux, Bombay Staff Corps. 
London: Macmillan & Co, 
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ascent to power are also freely indicated, together with the facts 
relating to the imprisonment of Consul Cameron, and the 
mission and captivity of Mr. Rassam and his companions, this 
part of the narrative being from the pen of Lieutenant Prideaux. 
In resuming the story, Mr. Markham gives a complete account 
of the somewhat stupid origin of the cause which called forth 
the interference of the British, the various stages in the expe- 
dition, from its landing at Mulcutto to its arrival in the vicinity 
of Magdala, the defeat of the Abyssinian force, the release of 
the captives, and the death of the Emperor. It is needless to 
say that Sir Robert Napier was perfectly successful in his 
movement against Theodore, who had, however, become 
desperate and reckless by the time the British arrived in the 
country; and it seems ungracious to state that the campaign 
was attended with a palpable element of blundering. Against 
the advice of Colonel Mereweather, who was thoroughly posted 
up on the subject, the expedition was undertaken upon a scale 
unnecessarily large and expensive. It does seem, moreover, 
that a fair chance was missed of making a bold push and 
intercepting Theodore before he could reach Magdala, where 
the captives were lodged :— 


“The alternative plan—the plan on which the campaign was 
actually conducted—allowed Theodore to reach Magdala at his 
leisure, with all his guns, and thus placed the captives at his mercy, 
while the English general was maturing arrangements on so large 
and complete a scale as to Jeave no room for any possible mischance 
to his troops. The former plan, if successful, would have secured the 
captives from danger, and brought the campaign to a conclusion in 
the shortest possible time, and at the smallest possible cost. The 
latter plan exposed the captives to desperate risk, for their fate was 
allowed to depend on the policy or humanity of Theodore, and it 
involved enormously disproportionate outlay as regarded the work to 
be done, and great loss of time. The first more vigorous and adven- 
turous mode of proceeding was evidently, at first sight, the most 
obvious and natural course, for Sir Robert Napier considered it neces- 
sary to give his reasons for not adopting it; and a narrative of the 
expedition would be incomplete which did not record what was said 
at the time, with reference to intercepting Theodore on his flank 
march, 


In fact, the scale of arrangements insisted on by Sir Robert 
Napier involved a campaign of two years’ duration, which, 
however, was finally abandoned, though not till Theodore had 
reached the vicinity of Magdala. Then, there was some 
wasteful blundering in the supply of saddles for the mules. 


The only really useful pack-saddle is the aparejo of Spain and | 


South America, not a single specimen of which was to be found 
in Abyssinia. There were plenty of the wrong kind, which of 
course tortured and murdered the poor animals in great 
numbers. In spite, however, of many drawbacks, the trans- 
port service was ably conducted; and all the more safely 
and successfully through the fact that a thorough good under- 
standing was established with the chiefs and people along the 
line of march, up to the very gates of Magdala. Everything 
went forward with complete order and energy; and when the 
commander-in-chief arrived in the beginning of January, “ he 
found most of the difficulties overcome, and with good reason 
did he congratulate the advanced force for the progress made 
in the expedition by the establishment of a firm footing on the 
highlands of Abyssinia.” The march was “ over a fine country, 
yielding corn, grass, wood, cattle, and means of transport, with 
a friendly population and no enemy in the field, in one of the 
most healthy climates in the world.” Theodore starting from 
Debra Tabor, and the British from Mulcutto, advanced on two 
lines which met at Magdala, forming almost a right-angle. 
The King, in leaving Debra Tabor, burned it to the ground. 
Referring to this period, Mr. Markham says :— 


“From this date the reign of King Theodore may be said to have 
come to an end; for, besides Magdala, he now literally had not a foot 
of ground he could call his own beyond that on which his soldiers 
stood. His career had been most remarkable. Rising to power 
through his own unaided ability, carrying all before him by his 
audacity and military genius, and actuated at the commencement of 
his reign by high and noble aims, his failure may be set down to 
ignorance of the art of governing, and to his own inordinate pride. 
The latter grave fault in his character increased with the opposition 
he met with from the rebels, until at last he became mad with un- 
governable insolence, drunk with power and despotism. This alone 
can account for the unreasoning cruelties and wild insensate acts of 
the last years of his reign, At that time, the few good and noble 
points in the man were eclipsed, but were not entirely extinguished, 
He was a genius, and a very remarkable one. It is a misuse of 
terms to call him a savage, except in the sense that Peter the Great 
was a savage. They were both kings of men; both endowed with 
military genius; both lovers of the mechanical arts; both possessed 
of dauntless courage; and, while capable of noble and generous acte, 
both men were frequently guilty of perpetrating most horrible atrocities, 

“When Theodore was fallen, and had commenced his forlorn march, 
many of the great qualities of his younger days returned to him 
—_ He became more considerate to his soldiers, and certainly 
displayed an amount of indomitable energy, military skill, and fertility 
of resource that entitles his march to rank as one of the most re- 








markable in history. With no base of operations, surrounded by 
watchfal enemies, and with the neceesity of constructing roads for 
heavy artillery over a most difficult country, he yet overcame all 
these obstacles, and achieved what was certainly looked upon by his 
countrymen as an impossibility.” 

We like the discriminating tone of Mr. Markham’s language 
—it is the only tone in which a writer can posibly do justice 
to friend or foe, and is happily vastly different from that in 
which many critics and correspondents presumed to estimate 
the character of the Abyssinian king. The fact that Theodore 
did not slaughter his European captives, is surely a proof that 
he was not wholly a barbarian; proves it, too, on the very 
ground that he withheld his hand from such a slaughter 
through fear of the consequences, for a barbarian seldom cares 
for or calculates consequences. Fear itself is one sign of con- 
science. But it could hardly be from fear that such a man as 
Theodore spared the Europeans. Better say that it was 
policy ; and, if it was so, the fact proves more strongly that 
he was far indeed from being the savage, pure and simple, that 
some writers have described him to be. He had already profit- 
ably employed his captives; and possibly he expected to use 
them, should the worst come to the worse, as instruments to 
secure for himself terms with the English commander which 
would not be wholly humiliating to the soaring pride of his 
character. In this, as he had an entirely novel enemy to deal 
with, he made acomplete miscalculation. For, after the action 
at Arogyé, in which his power was finally shattered, he dis- 
covered, unwillingly enough, that nothing could possibly satisfy 
his irresistible opponent but unconditional surrender. Swallow 
this pill he would not; the wild, heroic, Macbeth-like king chose 
rather to put a bullet in his mouth, which quenched his crimes 
and sufferings in a moment. The last scene in the life of this 
remarkable man is thus described by Mr. Markham :— 

“The English soldiers were now swarming through the Koket-bir. 
Theodore reached some huts on the amba, about fifty yards from the 
second gate. Here he dismissed all his surviving followers, except 
his faithful Walda Gabir, telling them to leave him and save their own 
lives. ‘ Flee,’ he said, ‘I release you from your allegiance ; as for me, 
I shall never fall into the hands of theenemy.’ Assoon as they were 
gone, he turned to Walda GAbir and said: ‘It is finished. Sooner 
than fall into their hands, I will kill myself.’ He pata pistol into his 
mouth, fired it, and fell dead; the ball passing through the roof of 
his mouth and ont at the back of his head. This was, as nearly as 
possible, at ten minutes past four in the afternoon. The English 
soldiers were then running up between the first and second gates..... 
At this moment Sir Charles Staveley came through the second gate, 
and a man ran up to him saying, that all the prisoners [who had 
broken out of their prisons] were declaring that a dead body lying 
near was that of the King. The body was put into a litter and 
brought to Sir Charles, and the prisoners, first glancing at the face, 


_ and then taking up one hand and looking at a finger that had been 


broken, one and all exclaimed, ‘Teddoros!’ Sir Charles walked on, 
and a crowd came round the body, gave three cheers over it as if it 
had been that of a dead fox, and then began to tear the clothes to 
pieces until it was nearly naked. The days of chivalry are gone! 

“ The body was excessively emaciated, and it appears that Theodore 
had fasted for four days before his death, supporting himself on tej 
and drams of araki. The body was that of a man of medium stature, 
well built, with broad chest, small waist, and muscular limbs. The 
hair was much dishevelled, crisp, and coarse, done in three plaits, 
with little stump tails. But it had evidently not been dressed or 
battered for days. The complexion was dark for an Abyssinian, but 
the features showed no trace of negro blood. The eyebrows had a 
peculiar curve downwards and over the nose, and there was a deep- 
curved farrow in the centre of the forehead. The nose was aquiline, 
and finely cut, with a low bridge; the lips very thin and cruel ; the 
face, though thin, rather round than oval. The once changefal eyes 
had lost their meaning—one closed, the other staring. The scanty 
beard and moustache contained many grey hairs. Theodore was in 
his fiftieth year and in the fifteenth of his reign. / 

‘Thus ended the career of the most remarkable man that has arisen 
in Africa within the present century. His misdeeds had been numer- 
ous, his cruelties horrible; but he was not without great and noble 
qualities. He was a grand, not a contemptible tyrant. He feared no 
man. His greatest and more powerful enemies were, as & rule, not 
put to death when they fell into his hands. His indomitable energy 
and perseverance, his military skill, and his dauntless courage com- 
mand respect, while his cruelties are execrated. He preferred death 
to lingering out a contemptible existence after his true career was 
over, and he died like a hero. 


‘Oportet Imperatorem stantem mori.’” 
The reader of Mr. Markham’s volume is assisted by several 
good maps, and the volume concludes with appendices contain- 
ing a great body of meteorological observations in Abyssinia. 
There is also a well-constructed index which is of great use. 








SEVEN YEARS’ WRITING* 


We could have wished that Mr. Gibbs had given us a more 
attractive title for a poem which has so many marked charac- 





© Seven Years’ Writing for Seven Days’ Reading. Part I. By William Alfred 
Gibbs, London; Moxon, 
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teristics to recommend it. It is true that the story falls 
naturally into seven parts; but it is not at all likely that the 
reader who perceives the very terrible and tragic interest of the 
tale will coldly apportion off so many pages to each prescribed 
day. Indeed, we cannot remember any recent work of litera- 
ture which, with quiet accessories, a subdued manner, and a 
general faithfulness and simplicity of description, deals with so 
tragic a subject as the volume before us. We do not presume 
that Mr. Gibbs, in arranging his materials for a work of art, 
had for his principal purpose the inculcation of any obvious 
moral; but that a very definite and practical lesson lies clearly 
in the book will be apparent when we sketch briefly an out- 
line of the story. It must be premised, however, that the 
special excellence of this poem seems to us to be the pictures 
of domestic life which it presents. These are really very 
charmingly done, with a grace and ease that half conceal the 
sharpness and vivid individuality of the portraits. It is only 
when one looks back that one perceives how very life-like and 
real are those figures which have been introduced to us with 
so little dramatic effort and yet with so much dramatic effect. 
At the very outset we are confronted with one of those delicately- 
pictured scenes. We have the gentle mother,— 
* Bright, genial, prudent, gaily, kindly wise, 
She moved amongst her children like a queen ; 
Wisdom her crown, and for her sceptre, love,’”’— 


surrounded by her little ones, whose incipient characteristics 
are here as yet only hinted at. We have Margaret, with a 
touch of her mother’s prudence and matronliness; Eva, 
whose 


** Fine-wrought sense of beauty tuned her soul 
Too high and painfully for common life.” 


Harold, the mischief-maker, and his younger sisters,— 


“ Sweet, docile Mabel, and imperious Maude, 
That little qaeenly maiden, whose fair head, 
Thrown back in prond resentment of a slight, 
Showed such a noble face, and flashing eye, 
That rebuke paused before it fell on her ; 

And last the blue-eyed beauty, Lilian, 

The little gentle one, whose tiny feet 

Would patter o’er the hall, like plashing rain, 
Whose softly indistinct and half-formed words 
Seemed to make imperfection beautiful ;— 
This—was the little empire, over which 

Love ruled supreme, aided by skill and thought.” 


There is a secret element of destruction working in the very 
heart of this happy household. The curse of insanity, conse- 
quent upon the intermarriage of near relations, has fallen upon 
the family; and it is the mother herself who is the first 
victim. The horror of the family when they first observe 


* The wild dilated eye and quivering lip, 
The aimless gesture, and the staggering clutch 
At something that was nothing but the air,” 


is powerfully described. After a few years passed under the 
shadow of hopeless insanity the mother dies, and the tale 
takes up the story of her daughter Eva. A young neighbour, 
named Arnold, falls in love with her, and she with him. He 
comes to her father and asks him for the hand of his 
daughter :— 


** A wailing voice struck shrilly on his ear ; 
Worn, wasted hands, wrung in deep agony, 
Then lifted up with warning gesture, spiead 
A sbronud-like scroll before bis darkening gaze, 
On which in lurid, fitful flame was writ 
* Madness or death.’ ” 


The father cannot refuse and dare not consent. He gives an 
evasive answer, and talks about some scandal which, uttered 
some years ago, must be cleared away before he can allow his 
daughter to marry. Arnold sets off to confront the slanderer, 
and returns triumphant. There is no longer possibility of 
evasion, and the fatal family secret is revealed to him, the 
father beseeching Arnold to abandon the thought of marriage, 
This is his answer :— 
** Too late ! 

Oar lives are now so intertwined by love, 

That life is only possible with love, 

Madness may come, or may not, if we wed, 

To blast my future home, as it did thine ; 

With open eyes I do accept the risk, 

With open hand I dare this fearful thing, 

Upon my head be all the self-reproach ; 

For should we now retract the holy vows, 

Tear up the contract written in our hearts, 

Madness to her were then inevitable, 

And living death to me for evermore,” 


We cannot follow in detail the fortunes of the two lovers— 
their marriage, their long and happy journeyings, their peaceful 
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married life, which is all at once cut short by the fate that 
hangs over the doomed family. After giving birth to a 
daughter, Eva slowly sinks, the physicians giving “ madness 
or death” as the only alternative. She is spared the misery 
of a wretched life by the easy relief of death. This, properly 
speaking, is the end of the first part of the story. Thereafter 
the other members of the family are brought more prominently 
before us, especially Margaret, who refuses the man she loves, 
lest she should involve him too in the fate which hangs over 
herself and her relatives. At present we cannot follow out the 
remaining course of the narrative, and must content ourselves 
with mentioning a few of the characteristics of Mr. Gibbs’s 
poetry. 

The chief of these, as it seems to us, we have already indi- 
cated. The home-pictures which are crowded into this little 
volume are quite a study in themselves, including not only the 
translation of character and emotion, but exhibiting also very 
keen and clever bits of description. There is always a certain 
picturesqueness about Mr. Gibbs’s writing, even when it treats 
most lightly of almost insignificant things. Here is a brief 
jotting about children’s play :— 


“The girla would frolic round him like young fawne, 
And for proud Maude he oft would play the boy, 
Trying to tease her into mimic rages, 

That he might mark the queenly dignity 

Of archéd neck, proud step, and flashing eye, 
Dilated nostril, and uplifted arm. 

Mabel clung to him with fond childish love, 
And often raised a mist before his eyes 

By some unconscious gésture, tone, or look 
That seemed to bring his Eva from the grave.” 


We observe also in these pages some fine and vivid descriptions 
of scenery—especially of woodland scenery. Occasionally, how- 
ever, we have an excellent little sea-piece or coast-piece— 


‘** Slowly undulating country sides 
Dotted with homesteads, woodlands, villages ; 
Then in mid distance, the old market town 
Seemed clustering round the grey cathedral spire ; 
While in the far horizon shone the sea.” 


Mr. Gibbs’s blank verse is easy and graceful; but it is here 
and there marred by the use of a trochee as the final foot. 
Considerable liberties are at present taken with iambic verse ; 
but, so far as we know, the last iamb is held sacred, as the final 
spondee of the hexameter ought to be. This, however, is only 
a technical blunder in a book which is full of vigorous and 
graceful writing, which breathes a hopeful and manly spirit, 
and which paints domestic life in the most winning colours, 
The book is one which is, perhaps, most likely to attract middle- 
aged readers; and they cannot fail to be struck by its kindly 
wisdom, its earnestness of purpose, and the charming purity 
and sweetness of its tone. ; 








LECTURES ON LITERATURE AND ART* 


Tue first of these lectures, or rather essays, on the social 
development of the Ancient Greeks, by Mr. Mahaffy, is an 
excellent specimen of the sensible kind of classic learning. It 
is interesting not only from a certain conscious simplicity of 
style, but from a half-hidden humorous parallel, which only 
discloses itself gradually to the reader. Mr. Mahaffy is so 
versed in his subject that he can afford to treat it in an easy, 
familiar manner, without danger of stumbling into blunders 
which beset the path of an unskilled explorer, who has to trust 
to a dictionary for a guide-book, The chapter might be 
appropriately headed, “ A Mode of Pulling Down the Ancient 
Greeks.” Most persons with recollections of Mr. Pope’s chef 
d’cewvre, and of the veneration of their respective schoolmasters, 
with impressions, perhaps, derived from such rhapsodical 
Anglo-Hellenics as Keats, are accustomed to regard the Greeks 
as a wonderful and heroic people, full of beautiful sentiments, 
and bursting with noble designs. Mr. Mahaffy does not share 
this belief. He analyzes the race with a cool disregard for 
common precedents. He takes up three epochs. The first is 
the Homeric. It will startle a good many to be informed that 
the greatest men of that period were neither very courageous 
nor very honest. They frequently ran away from danger; 
and Ulysses reports that the finest of them roared with fright 
in the prospect of being concealed in the body of the famous 
stalking-horse. The poets were obliged to ascribe these displays 
to the interferences of the gods, who had, of course, as much to 
do with them as the salmon and salad with the headaches of 





* The Afternoon Lectures on Literature and Art delivered in the Theatre of the 
Royal College of Science, St. Stephen's Green, Dublin, in the Years 1867-1668, 
London: Bell & Daldy. 
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the morning after a supper. Piracy was no more regarded as 
a crime amongst the Greeks than it was amongst the inha- 
bitants of Borneo. Honour was a relative duty with 
the famous ancients. Ulysses, for instance, was celebrated 
“ for stratagem and the use of the oath.” So that he would 
have appeared to have studied the manufacture of the latter 
with as much conscience as he might the use of the globes. 
The sagacious man was relentless in vengeance. When he 
returns to home and to Penelope he hangs twelve maid-servants 
in a row offhand, besides mutilating a goatherd. The remark 
of the poet on the occasion touching the wholesale execution of 
the domestic servants is a notable example of that unaffected 
simplicity of manner which the world so much admires in 
Homer. “ They kicked about with their feet a little while,” 
he says, “ but not very long.” Now, is not this a hint for the 
gentlemen of the press who describe our own “ private ” gallows- 
scenes? Nor was Ulysses without a keen eye to busi- 
ness. When Penelope is wooed with presents, her husband 
is proud not only of her virtue in giving nothing for them, but 
of her tact in keeping them, by which he reflects he will be so 
much the gainer. In the Euripidean age we shall find that 
the Greeks did not differ essentially from ourselves in a social 
point of view. Mr. Mahaffy considers it an improvement that 
they put criminals to death by making them drink a jug of 
poison, instead of furnishing tothe public that exhibition towhich 
Homer refers, But we doubt whether this can be considered an 
advance. Old people had a bad time of it amongst the Greeks 
of the Euripidean era. There seemed to be no room or pro- 
vision made for them ; and it would almost have been kindness 
to make the rule in their regard which obtains somewhere 
amongst the savages of knocking a father on the head when 
his life is supposed to be a burden to him. The women were 
treated Asiatically, and with “ contemptuous ridicule in comedy 
or with still more contemptuous silence in tragedy.” The 
ideal women of Sophocles are coarse and almost brutal. In 
Euripides “ women are powerful only in one point, in passion.” 
From (conomicus we learn also that a maid was given over to 
her husband in astate of accomplished ignorance. She had to 
be educated and trained by her spouse. Even then there were 
girls who wore high-heeled boots and rouge; and Menander 
informs us that there was a practice of dyeing the hair yellow 
amongst the young dames of the period. Later again, the 
Greeks: fell off from the arts of war, and went still lower in 
minor morals. Their major morals were well discussed, but as 
slightly observed as major morals are amongst the agricultural 
labourers of England. Menander was the author of that 
generous and high-minded apothegm, “He that fights and 
runs away will live to fight another day,” a proverb which may be 
described as the wit of one and the salvation of millions. 
Satire against women became ferocious. “ The man is actually 
married,” says a witty fragment of the poet Antiphanes. 
** My goodness, do you say so? Is it the man whom I left alive 
and walking about?” This isa fair specimen of the fashionable 
misogyny of the time, and we have scarcely improved on it now 
with all our experience. Menander’s comedies are full of satire 
upon dinner-parties. We have an account of the vanity of the 
cooks; of the extortions of fishmongers; of the vulgarity of 
large entertainments. Our own sociakhistory consists so far 
of repetitions. We also have our vain cooks, extortionate fish- 
mongers, and overcrowded banquets. Is it not curious to read 
this fragment of Menander’s and note its applicability P “It 
is a dreadful thing,” he makes one of his characters say, “ to 
fall among relations at a dinner-party, where the father, keep- 
ing hand on the bottle, spins a long yarn and makes no joke 
without an explanation; and then the mother begins, and then 
an old grandmother puts in her talk; and then another old 
fellow; with a husky voice, the grandmother's father, begins ; 
and then another old lady, who calls him her darling pet. 
= tho poor guest has to sit and try to look intelligent all the 
time. 

Professor Jellett is unfortunate in hisargument for the genuine- 
ness of the poetry of Sir Walter Scott, by adducing asa first proof 
the number of editions it has gone through. We need not dwell 
on the slender nature of such reasoning. He goes on further 
to talk what we must be excused for calling nonsense. He 
wants us to believe that poetry is to be measured by its popu- 
larity: Why did he not lecture on Tupper, instead of upon 
Scott? We do not think the latter would be obliged to him for 
such criticism as the following: “If the simple lovers of nature 
have in imagination revelled in the glories of Loch Katrine— 
if boys have pored with rapture over the battle-seene in 
* Marmion,’ their judgment is not less valuable beeause ‘ they 
admire without knowing why.’” We take leave to think their 
judgment is very much less valuable—less valuable in propor- 
tion to their want of intelligence. Let us puta sentence in 





this way : “If the simple admirers of rhetoric have in imagina- 
tion revelled in the glories of Professor Jellett’s fine language— 
if old women have been struck with his acumen when talking 
of Sir Walter Scott—their judgment is scarce less valuable 
because ‘ they admire without knowing why.’” Further on, 
however, Professor Jellett improves upon this strain, though 
he is altogether a very amateur critic indeed, and not worth 
following in detail. 

The lecture “On the Mystery of Life and its Arts,” by Mr. 
Ruskin, is characteristic in every respect of the speaker. Turner 
comes in at the fourth page, and there is an introduction about 
the clouds, nebulous and misty, shot through, however, with 
those gleams of rare genius which resemble the sudden lights 
in the picture of the artist. The paper is entertaining as a 
record of what might be termed Mr. Ruskin’s tentatives. He 
tells of his failure to establish Turnerism as an. art religion in 
the country, of his next attempt to popularize certain styles of 
architecture. Mr. Ruskin confesses failure in that direction 
also. “The architecture we endeavoured to introduce is in- 
consistent alike with the reckless luxury, the deforming 
mechanism, and the squalid misery of modern cities.” But 
Mr. Ruskin is not rendered cynical or distrustful by his dis- 
appointments. He still believes in the “ advancing power of 
human nature,” and in similar lively abstractions. The lec- 
turer occasionally dropped a theological dogma on the heads 
and bonnets of his audience, which must have startled them, 
especially as he almost rebuked them for love of art when 
heaven was in prospect. Very striking, too, is Mr. Ruskin on 
religious grounds. “Can you answer,” he asks the ladies and 
gentlemen who were hungry for nourishment of a literary or 
artistic kind—“ Can you answer a single bold question un- 
flinchingly about the other world—Are you sure there is a 
heaven ? sure there is a hell? Swre that men are dropping 
before your faces through the pavements of these streets into 
eternal fire, or sure they are not?” Highly refreshing queries 
these to put to fashionable people in the merry month of May 
—and on a week-day too! After this flight, Mr. Ruskin con- 
denses into a narrative of a dream. We say condenses advisedly, 
for his dream is more substantial than his waking visions. 
We find it hard, indeed, to get at the bottom of what Mr. 
Ruskin intends. It is very grand, no doubt, and it must have 
pleased the people mightily to hear it, but we are afraid we 
must consider it amongst the many things which Mr. Ruskin 
has done, in which, to use his own expression, “ people thought 
of the words only, and cared nothing for their meaning.” It 
must be said for Mr. Ruskin that, if an author could possibly 
reconcile us to a divorce between words and their sense, he, 
of all men, would be most likely to effect that disposition. 

We rather distrust comparisons between Mr, Tennyson and 
Mr. Browning. ‘They have an odour of the mechanics’ 
institute. Besides, there never were two poets so dangerous to 
a lecturer. The temptations to vapourize from Mr. Browning’s 
subtleties are many ; the manner in which bumpers of Tennyson 
swallowed intellectually, put an ordinary man off his head, is 
fatal to the ordinary person’s coherency on a platform. Mr. 
Dowden belongs not to the smattering class. He approaches 
his subject with due preparation, and his lecture is worth 
perusal and repernsal. Mr. Sherlock contributes a read- 
able dissertation on “The Peculiarities of Modern Oratory.” 
Mr. Heron’s “ Sheridan” is not extended or inclusive enough, 
and seems to have been composed with some haste. The other 
papers consist of “ Romeo and Juliet,” by the Rev. E. Whately ; 
“Recollections of the Lake Country,” by Robert Perceval 
Graves; and “Specimen of a Translation of Virgil,” by the 
Lord Bishop of Derry. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS.* 


Some time ago there was published a very interesting book of 
musical and theatrical anecdote, bearing the tautological title 
of “ The Enterprising Impresario.” It was one of the most 
amusing books we ever opened, and contained an anecdote of « 
piece of saucy playfulness on the part of Cerito, which is so 
natural and so thoroughly in keeping that it almost deserves to 
be quoted wherever such topics as music and dancing are toward. 
Some rather dull young gentleman was taken by a friend to a 
rehearsal at the Opera when Cerito was the star of the ballet. 
The dull young man was so staggered by the unrestraincd 
movements of the dancer that he kept on staring at Cerito 
with his mouth open in stupid wonder. The lady naturally 
felt insulted ; and as soon as the movement of the dance per- 
mitted her to draw closer to the astonished cad, twirled up her 
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leg in his face, and slipped her toe into his open mouth, as 
a lesson not to gape again in the same way at a lady dancing. 





Mendelssohn, in my presence, ones said much the same thing, adding 


Having afforded the candid reader an opportunity of con- | 


demning our irrelevancy, we pass on to say that though ballet 
and ballet-dancers are mentioned in Mr. Ella’s collection of 
fragments, it is mainly about music and musicians, and is, like 
the volume we have just mentioned, an example of a type of 
book which does not appear to be so common as it might be. 
Painters, musicians, and actors are commonly bad writers 
(Mr. Ella is only tolerable), so that one rarely looks for con- 
nected and seriously thoughtful works from their pen; but 
almost any one can tell an anecdote; and if professional 
men, without aiming at literary honours, would more fre- 
quently tumble out the stories they must have to tell 


in budgets like this of Mr. Ella’s, they would very much | 


help to entertain us, and give us food for reflection as 
well. Mr. Ella’s volume has absolutely no cohesion—it pre- 
tends to none; it{is marked “ Vol. I.,” though we have seen 
no second; it seems sometimes self-contradictory (e.9., 
about street-music); it is, occasionally, self-repeating; but for 
people who take an interest in music, especially if they can 
read_a score with ease and follow a scientific criticism, it is as 
agreeable a book for a corner or an odd hour as we have seen 
for along time. There are about forty musical illustrations, 
varying from the Pilgrim’s Chorus in Wagner’s “ Tannhiuser,” 
Beethoven’s Mass in C, and Graun’s Elegy for Schubert, to 
street cries of London. 

A great many of the anecdotes relate, as might be expected, 
to the “ aristocracy,” from the Queen downwards. We learn, 
incidentally, that one of the aspirations of the late Prince 


that as toa shade faster or slower, when he played, all depended on 
the humour he wasin. Amateurs are rareiy taught quick music at 
the pace which professors perform in public; and seldom have I heard 
Mendelsschn’s quick music played so fast by a professor as by the 
composer himself. Much enjoyment is lost where persons are carping 
about the precise degree of tempo, instead of listening to the true 
spirit in which the composition is expressed by a great and con. 
scientious artist. The critic of a daily journa!, some years ago, con- 
demned the pace at which the overture of Weber's ‘Earyanthe’ was 
played under Costa’s direction at the Philharmonic Concerta, and 
alluded to the traditional tempo of the Dresden opera band. It so 
chanced that, within a few months of this carping about tempo, I 
heard Reissfger condact the overture at Dresden much quicker than 
the pace which so offended the English critic.” 


Mr. Ella quotes the mermaid’s song from Weber's “ Oberon,” 
and tells a pleasant little story about it :— 


“Tt narrowly escaped being omitted, ab the suggestion of the 
etage-manager. .... Miss Goward, who sang the Mermaid’s Song 
behind the scenes, could not continue to keep time with the band. 
* Cut that out,’ cried Fawcett, with impatience. ‘ Cut it out!’ shouted 
Weber, to the surprise of all, as he sprang with one bound over the 


| balustrade into the orchestra, aud mounted to the conductor's desk ; 


‘What do yon mean? I'll soon show you how it will go;’ and, after 


| pointing out the place where the singer could best be heard, and di- 


Consort was that there might be much more solidarity of | 


feeling among men of science and artists; and that the Duke 
of Wellington paid such minute and business-like attention to 
music performed in his presence as to notice at once any 
omissions that were made to gain time or for other reasons. 
Musical, like mechanical talent, is held to descend from parent 
to child, more regularly tham any other form of specific 
capacity, and when we think of the Duke’s father— 


** Most musicle of lords, 
A playin maddrigles and glees 
Upon the arpsicornds,”’ — 


we are not surprised to find that he, too, was “ musicle,” 
but taste is one thing, and minute knowledge is another, The 
Duke seems to have possessed the latter. 

The story of Beethoven’s “ Good morning, stupid!” is one 
of the best in the book :— 


* Like Czerny and other resident musicians, Beethoven took his daily 
stroll before dinner, and on his way home was in the habit of calling 
at the mnégic shops. Here be it observed, the usual dinner hour in 
Vienna is two o'clock, and at the principal music-sellers; German, 
Italian, and French musical journals are regularly filed and read by 
professional visitors. Being offended with a certain editor, who com- 
plained of his writing too difficult music, Beethoven, en passant, 
would open the door, and, without entering the shop, call ont, ‘ Gut 
Morgen, Damm; Dumm, gut Morgen’ (good morning, stupid; stupid, 
good morning). On a cold, windy day, in total abstraction, the 
illustrious musician has been geen on the ramparts pecing slowly 
along, hamming to himself with his hat in hand, and his dishevolled 
hair ‘streaming like a meteor in the troubled air.’ On these occa- 
sions, rude youths would shout, ‘ Now, stupid; why don’t you put on 
your hat.’ On another occasion, passing through the narrow entrance 
from St. Stephen’s Platz to the Graben (the narrow street is now 
much wider, 1868), Beethoven was seen to stop suddenly, and jot 
down something on paper in hand. A waggoner, with his team, 
cracked his whip, which Beethoven being deaf heeded not; but, for- 
tunately, a person to whom Beethoven was known, prevented the 
inspired master beiug disturbed.” | 


What Mr. Ella has to say about Tom Moore is not quite 
free from twaddle, but here is a part of it :— 


** He had a gennine sympathy for the music of Haydn and Mozart; 
but confessed that the fine, sclemn mausio of our best cathedral 
writers was beyond his comprehension, saying that, if he had been 
educated to their style he should have enjoyed it. Education, custom, 
and manners exervise a much greater influence on art and artists 
than some persons are willing to believe.” 


No doubt education does something; but musical sensibility is 
altered and qualified by a man’s other characteristics; and 
it is surely almost too obvious to remark that a thin, brilliant 
nature like Moore’s, without a single organ-note in its whole 
structure, could never have thoroughly relished or understood 
Beethoven. 

On the subject of the time in which music is often played, 
the following is worthy of notice, containing, as it assuredly 
does, a large measure of truth :— 


“ Beethoven, once interrogated as to the just time of a certain com- 
position, replied with a gesture—pointing to his heart and head— 
implying, of course, that it was a matter of feeling and judgment. 





reeting the due tone of the band, he soon showed, indeed, how his 
wondrous song would, could, and should ‘ go.’”’ 


The musie is given by Mr. Ella in B major, and am amusing 
effect is produced if you (do not tramspose it, but) simply 
strike out three of the sharps, retaining only the IF’, leaving 
the notes themselves just as they are. 

The most uninteresting portions of the volume are those 
in which the author takes to “writing,” as in the following 
paragraph :— 

* Of our English female literati, it is no exaggeration to-say that 
the refined sensibility of their taste sometimes marke'a superiority of 
eloquent diction over the style of more masculine minds, Their de- 
lineation of the qualities of the female heart is tinged with a delicate 
perception of the beautiful and sublime in nature, that at once asserts 


the instinct of that poetical temperament which is an indispensable 
clement of excellence in all arts.” 


If Mr, Ella would strike out the repetitions, the trivialities, 
and the “ writing,” what was left would make a blameless 
as well as pleasant book. Not to conclude with any- 
thing unpleasant, however, we will give, as well as 
we can, without printing the notes, a sort of musical 
rebus, entitled “ Maternal Advice,” said to have been addressed 
to a young English lady on her entrance into fashionable life. 
Take three bars of music (it is here given in semibreves, but 
that is indifferent): in the first bar put a B, and write a natural 
before it; in the second put a C, and write a sharp before it; 
in the third put a rest, with the mark for a pause above the 
bar. As.a child can make this out we shall not offend our 
readers by explaining it. 








THE POLAR WORLD.* 


How many navigators, for the past 300 years, have studied 
the large blank space around the North Pole on the maps, 
and have pondered over the possibility of finding a north-west 
passage to India. What a short voyage it would be, instead 
of the thousands of miles round the Cape! and how the name 
of the man who discovered the route would be handed down 
to posterity, along with those of the greatest. bemefactors of 
the race! Fired by these considerations, one bold seaman 
after another has steered his course towards the north, de- 
termined to penetrate the unknown regions, and to solve the 
mystery lying beyond the eightieth parallel of north latitude. 
But all in vain; after mavy months spent in endeavouring to 
find an opening in the icy belt, the attempts have, one after 
another, been abandoned, and the problem has remained un- 
solved. Nor has any better fate awaited the expeditions sent 
out by our own and other Governments, commanded. by.ex- 
perienced men, and equipped with all the appliances and re- 
sources that science could suggest. Years huve been occupied 
by many of these in the hope of discovering some channel which 
would lead them onward. Some have returned in safety, un- 
successful, but not discouraged ; and some, alas! lie entombed. 
amidst the eternal snow, victims to their zeal and intrepidity. 
Nor have the expeditions over land produced any better results; 
the sacred realms of the North Pole have never yet revealed 
their secrets, nor has the vast space beyond the eighty-first 
degree been trodden by mortal man. 

Up to this point, however, much has been discovered, and 
the book before us contains in a condensed form the results of 
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these discoveries. It is, as its title states, a complete history, 
not only of the Arctic, but of the Antarctic regions, so far as 
they are yet known, embracing their geography, geology, 
meteorology, and natural history; and the research necessary 
for its compilation speaks well for the author’s industry. We, 
in our temperate climate, can form no idea of the horrors of 
Arctic regions, where, for the greater portion of the year, the 
sea and the land are alike frost-bound; where one unvarying 
level of snow, unbroken by tree or shrub, meets the eye; where 
the wind rages over the dreary wastes; and where even the 
light of the sun is withheld during the long winter. We call 


a few degrees of frost severe, what must it be in lat. #6° ?— 


“ The voyages of Kane and Belcher have made us acquainted with 
the lowest temperature ever felt by man. On Feb. 5, 1854, while the 
former was wintering in Smith’s Sound (78° 37’ N. lat.), the mean of 
his best spirit-thermometer showed the unexampled temperature of 
— 68° or 100° below the freezing-point of water. Then chloric ether 
became solid, and carefully-prepared chloroform exhibited a granular 
pellicle on ita surface. The exhalations from the skin invested the 
exposed, or partially clad parts with a wreath of vapour. The air had 
@ perceptible pungency upon inspiration, and every one, as it were, 
involuntarily breathed guardedly with compressed lips. About the 
same time (February 9 and 10, 1854), Sir E. Belcher experienced a 
cold of — 55° in Wellington Channel (75° 31' N.), and the still lower 
temperature of — 62° on January 13, 1853, in Northumberland Sound 
(76° 52’ N.).” 


And yet there are men who do not appear to feel the cold, 
and Lieutenant Kane states that one of his party was accus- 
tomed to sleep in the open air without a blanket or any other 
covering than his walking suit. 

As a compensation for the absence of the sun Providence 
has provided the Aurora Borealis :— 


** Of all the magnificent spectacles that relieve the monotonous 
gloom of the Arctic winter, there is none to equal the magical beauty 
of the Aurora. Night covers the snow-clad earth; the stars glimmer 
feebly through the haze which so frequently dims their brilliancy in 
the high latitudes, when suddenly a broad and clear bow of light spans 
the horizon in the direction where it is traversed by the magnetic 
meridian. This bow sometimes remains for several hours, heaving or 
waving to and fro, before it sends forth streams of light ascending to 
the zenith. Sometimes theee flashes proceed from the bow of light 
alone; at others they simultaneonsly shoot forth from many opposite 
parts of the horizon, and form a vast sea of fire, whose brilliant waves 
are continually changing their position. Finally, they all unite in a 
magnificent crown, or cupola of light, with the appearance of which 
the phenomenon attains its highest degree of splendour. The brillianoy 
of the streams, which are commonly red at their base, green in the 
middle, and light yellow towards the zenith, increases, while at the 
same time they dart with greater vivacity through the skies. The 
colours are wonderfully transparent, the red approaching to a clear 
blood-red, the green to a pale emerald tint. On turning from the 
flaming firmament to the earth, this also is seen to glow with a magical 

ht. The dark sea, black as jet, forms a striking contrast to the 
white snow plain or the distant ice-mountain ; all the outlines tremble 
as if they belonged to the unreal world of dreams. The imposing 


silence of the night heightens the charms of the magnificent spectacle. | 


“ Bat gradoally the crown fades, the bow of light dissolves, the 


streams become shorter, less frequent, and less vivid; and, finally, the | 


gloom of winter once more descends upon the northern desert.” 


Everybody is acquainted with the eider-down, which is 
unequalled for its lightness and warmth; but it is probable 
that few persons are aware that the reo: ing of the ducks which 
produce it is an important and lucrative branch of industry. 
On the northern coast of Iceland is an island which is devoted 
to the purpose, and a visit to it is thus described :— 


* * As the island was approached, we could see flocks upon flocks 
of the sacred birds, and could hear their cooings at a great distance. 


scarcely rippled, and set off to investigate the island. The shore was 
the most wonderful ornithological sight conceivable. The ducks and 
their nests were everywhere in a manner that was quite alarming. 


Great brown ducks sat upon their nests in masses, and at every step | 


started up from under our feet. It was with difficulty that we avoided 
treading on some of the nests. The island being but three-quarters of 
a mile in width, the opposite shore was soon reached. On the coast 
was a wall built of large stones, just above the high-water level, about 
three feet in height, and of considerable thickness. At the bottom, on 
both sides of it, alternate stones had been left out, so as to form a 
series of square compartments for the ducks to make their nests in. 
Almost every compartment was occupied ; and, as we walked along 
the shore, a long line of ducks flew out one after another. The surface 
of the water also was perfectly white with drakes, who welcomed 
their brown wives with loud and clamorous cooing. When we arrived 


at the farmhouse we were cordially weloomed by its mistress. The | 


house itself was a great marvel. The earthen wall that surrounded 


it and the window embrasures were occupied by ducks. On the ground, | 


the house was fringed with ducks. On the top slopes of the roof we 
could see ducks; and a duck sat in the scraper. 


® chess-board (a equare of turf of about eighteen inches being removed, 
and a hollow made), and all were filled with ducks. A windmill was 


infested, and so were all the outhouses, mounds, rocks, and crevices, 


The ducks were everywhere. Many of them were so tame that we 
could stroke them on their nests ; and the good lady told us that there 











was scarcely a duck on the island whicu would nut allow her to take 
ite eggs without flightor fear. When she first became possessor of the 
island, the produce of down from the dacks was not more than fifteen 
pounds weight in the year, but under her careful nurture of twenty 
years it had risen to nearly one hundred pounds annually. It requires 
about one pound and a halfto make a coverlet for a single bed, and 
the down is worth from twelve to fifteen shillings per pound. Most 
of the eggs are taken and pickled for wiater consumption, one or two 
only being left to hatch.’ ” 


The down is plucked by the bird from her own breast, and the 
collectors after removing it replace the eggs, when the same 
process goes on. After being robbed a second time, the drake 
comes to the rescue, and supplies the needed covering with 
down from his breast. The bird is then left in peace, other- 
wise she would abandon the spot for ever. 

Notwithstanding the discoveries of gold in other parts of the 
world, the Siberian mines appear to be extraordinarily rich as 
the following statistics will show, a Russian poud being equal 
to 40 lb. English :— 


“Tt is thas evident that the expenses of a Siberian guld-miue are 
enormous, but when fortune favours the undertaker, he is amply 
rewarded for his outlay; an annual produce of 10, 15, or 20 pouds of 
gold is by no means uncommon. In the year 1845, 458 workmen em- 
ployed in the gold-mine of Mariinsk, belonging to Mesers. Golabdow & 
Kusnezow, produced 81 pouds 19} Ib of the much-coveted metal; in 
the year 1843 the mine of Olginsk, belonging to Lieutenant Malewinsky, 
yielded 82 pouds 37} 1b; and in 1844, the labour of 1,014 workmen 
employed in the mine of Kresdowosdwishensk, belonging to Messrs. 
Kusnezow & Schtschegolow, pro?need no less than 87 pouds 1416 of 
gold. But even Kresdowosdwishen:k has been distanced by the mine 
of Spasky, situated near the sources of the Peskin, which, in the year 
1842, yielded its fortunate possessor, the above-mentioned Counsellor 
Nikita Maesnikow (one of the few men who were already extremely 
rich before the Siberian auriferous deposits were discovered), the 
enormous quantity of 100 pouds of gold! From 1840 to 1845, 
Maesnikow extracted from this mine no less than 348 pouds 6 Ib of 
gold, worth 4,135,174 silver roubles, or about £640,000. Still more 
recently, in 1860, the Gawrilow mine, belonging to the house of 
Rjasanow, produced 102} pouds of pure gold.” 


Notwithstanding these enormous returns, the climate must 
effectually prevent any but a Russian from engaging in the 
work of gold-digging. Had the Ural mountains been situated 
a few degrees further to the south, the adventurous of all parts 
of the globe would have flocked thither, and the population 
of Siberia would now have numbered hundreds of thousands. 

In order to keep up the supply of internal heat, the in- 
habitants of Arctic regions are very large eaters, but the 
inhabitants of Jakutsk are noted for their enormous appetites. 
The following instance of their voracity is almost incredible :— 


“ During his stay at Jakutsk, Sir George Simpson put the abilities 
of two distinguished artists to the test, by setting two pouds of boiled 
beef and a poud of melted butter before them. Hach of them gota 
poud of meat for his share; the butter they were allowed to ladle out 
and drink ad libitum. The one was old and experienced, the other 
young and full of zeal. At first the latter had the advantage. ‘ His 


| teeth are good,’ said the elder champion, ‘ but with the assistance of 


my saint (crossing himeelf), I will soon come up to him.’ 

** When about half of their task was finished, Sir George lefc hia 
noble guests to the care and inspection of his secretary, but when he 
returned a few hours after, he was informed that all was consumed, 
while the champions, stretched out on the floor, confirmed the secre- 
tary’s report, and expressed their thanks for the exorbitant meal they 
had enjoyed by respectfully kissing the ground. After one of these 
disgusting feats, the gorged gluttons generally remain for three or four 
days plunged in a torpid state like boa snakes without eating or 
drinking, and are frequently rolled about on the ground to promote 
digestion. It may also be noticed, as a proof of the low state of intel- 


_ lectual culture among the Jakuts, that at every wedding among the 
land ,. j i _ richer class two professed virtuosi in the art of gormand.zing are 
a ar eae Ney Sine weem eee aqnieeh whi: the enter | regularly invited for the entertainment of the guests. Oue of them is 


_ treated at the bridegroom’s expense, the other at that of the bride, 


and the party whose champion gains the victory considers it a good 
omen for the future.” 


After this, the following meal, eaten by an Esquimaux, appears 


_ moderate :— 


“ Sea-borse flueh, hard frozen 


Bread aud bread-dast 


Total of eolide 
The fluids were in fair proportion, viz., rich gravy soup, 14 pint; 


| raw spirits, 3 wiue-glasses; strong grog, 1 tumbler; water, 1 gallon 


1 pint.” 


The Esquimaux dog, like the reindeer, enters largely into 
all Polar narratives; we do not remember, however, to have 


| met with any description of the mode in which the former 
“© A grasey bank close by had been cat into square patches like | 


animal is trained. Here is the mode adopted :— 


“ The tledge-dogs are trained to their future service at a very early 
period. Soon after birth they are placed with their mother in a we 
pit, so as to see neither man nor beast, and after having been weaned, 
they are again condemned to solitary confinement in a pit. After six 
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months they are attached to a sledge with other older dogs, and being 
extremely shy, they run as fast as they can. On returning home, 
they are again confined in their pit, where they remain until they are 
perfectly trained, and able to perform a long journey. Then, but not 
before, they are allowed their summer liberty. This severe education 
completely sours their temper, and they constantly remain gloomy, 
shy, quarrelsome, and suspicious.” 


We had marked many other passages for quotation, but 
our space will not permit us to introduce them. The book 
concludes with a summary of the several Arctic voyages 
undertaken by Englishmen and others, from the fifteenth 
century to the present time, including the expeditions under- 
taken in search of Sir John Franklin, and a brief account of the 
regions surrounding the Antarctic Pole, and of the voyages 
thither, is added. The author has fulfilled his task in a satis- 
factory manner. Brimful of information as the work is, the 
style is easy and pleasant, whilst the maps and copious illus- 
trations, many of which are artistic, add much to the interest 
of the text. 








ONE FOOT ON SHORE* 


Tus novel is not one among a thousand—it is one of 
thousands. Not that it is deficient in good points. The 
writing, though far from being perfect, is generally lively ; and, 
though there is a great lack of incident, the dialogues have 
a smart, crackling chit-chattiness about them which goes 


far to conceal the want of proper dramatic action. The | 


scene is laid partly in Australia, mostly in England, and finally 
in Italy, where we see the leading personages for the last time. 
Rightly speaking, the story only concerns Percy Gordon and 
Florence and Fanny Berkeley; the other people introduced, 
though endowed with sufficient individuality of their own, being 
for the most part used as accessories in the development of 
those we have named. Percy Gordon is, of course, the 
hero; but, unlike the heroes of most modern novels, his is 
not the great victory, but the great defeat. Florence Berkeley, 
the beautiful, is naturally the heroine; yet though she and 
Percy are passionate lovers in the beginning, they do not follow 
the great centripetal forces of romance, and fall into each other’s 
arms fh theend. Percy, who is being trained for the navy, is 
a very handsome fellow, perhaps too much so for the common- 
place necessities of life ; very like a genius, but at bottom a great 
ineptitude ; romantic in a sort, and of course plunging into 
debt like the rest of the genteel penniless fools, so that he has 
to be hustled off to Australia, where it is dubiously hoped he 
may make a fortune—poor dear Percy, the darling! But what 
of the lady, Florence P She is weeping in her chamber, strain- 
ing her dewy eyes to catch a last glimpse of her lover, who is 
whirling off to the railway station. They have sworn to be 
true to each other, and surely they will keep to their oaths, so 
hotly stamped with kisses. Well, the lady does, but the gentle- 
man does not, simply because he lacks the genius of memory 
and truth. Distance does not lend enchantment to his view, 
nor does absence make his heart grow fonder; quite the con- 
trary; he forgets altogether; and in the Australian bush gives 
his dainty self up to despair. Percy Gordon in the bush ! 
Fancy a wax dollin a desert! But though in his heart he has 


desert him, but takes him down to Brisbane and lays him rib- 
deep in the cushions of Jack Rivers, the richest man in the 
colony, whose daughter Evelyn—Evelyn Rivers, with the large, 
dark, gazelle-like eyes—falls in love with him, and marries 
him right off. Improbable and absurd, no doubt, but there is 
the fact in the romancer’s black and white. 
although she has never had a line from her darling, beautiful 
Percy, Florence Berkeley, faithful, believing, star-pure soul, has 
not a doubt of her absent lover’s fidelity. In the mean time 
her father and mother die, leaving Fanny and herself with only 
a slender worldly provision, which throws them almost wholly 
upon the world and their wits—the world a big nut, their 
wit a small hammer. 

By the way, we may mention here, as a subsidiary incident 
in the story, that Florence has an offer from the Rev. Cyril 
Thornton, a clergyman of the Church of England, who has 
fallen in love with the beautiful creature, and who hints, or 
threatens, that unless she can give him cause to hope that she 
may one day become his wife, he will straightway become a 
pervert, and go over to the Romanists. The silly man is 
made to tell her that “evil spirits seem to come and mock ” 
at him; that they are “ daily gaining power” over his soul; 
and that somehow he fancies that he has “ thought and read 
too much,” 





* One Foot on Shore. A Novel. By the Author of “ Flirts and Flirts; or, a 
Season at Ryde.” Three vols. London: Richard Bentley. 


He adds, “ I have gone with the Ritualists as far | 
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as they go, and I have sought to stop with them where they 
have stopped, but in vain; I can find no footing there; all 
seems for ever slipping away.” Let but Florence give him 
hope, however, and, “ with God’s help, I trust I should be able 
yet, ere it is too late, to regain the mastery over my mind, 
which, alas! somehow—how I know not—but somehow 
I have chanced to lose. For I know that the Romanists 
are not right; I know as yet, but I shall not be able to 
know it long, not unless some person who can will help 
me; and, child though you are, you are that person if you will.” 
The stupidity of this is exceedingly stupid, thanks to the 
author’s own stupidity, whose genius for caricature is in this 
case remarkably defective. Of course, as Florence Berkeley is 
pledged to Percy Gordon, she cannot be the wife of Cyril 
Thornton, who almost immediately therefore enters the Roman 
Church, in connection with which he becomes famous as a 
preacher, first at Ryde and then in London. At Ryde he 
encounters Florence, and tries to convert her to Romanism ; 
and then, years afterwards, he visits her in London, confessing 
that, priest though he is, he loves her as madly as ever. “I 
have tried,” he says, “ to make myself believe that it was not 
you, but the Blessed Virgin and the sweet womanly nature that 
I loved, but it has been all a mockery and self-deceit, and I 
have awoken now.” He implores her to save him from mad- 
ness, which, of course, she cannot do in the manner he wishes. 
So he goes away, a poor pale wretch, and is some time after 
“ permitted to efface himself and enter into the monastery of 
La Trappe.” 

When Percy Gordon leaves England, Florence Berkeley is a 
mere girl, with hardly any promise of the supreme beauty she 
afterwards attains. But she is not beautiful only, she has a 
good share of steady brain power; so that when Percy returns 
from Australia, bringing with him a rich handsome wife, 
Florence receives a mighty shock, without being broken 
to pieces. At this time she and Fanny are staying with their 
uncle, Lord Bulmer, at Ryde, where they are surrounded and 
followed by all sorts of admirers, all of whom, however, are not 
themselves exactly admirable. We don’t like the pictures 
which the author draws of the society at this watering-place. 
They don’t look like truth—or rather they look like truth 
strained into falsehood. When Percy Gordon and his wife 
arrive at Ryde, it soon becomes evident that he does not love 
her, by the wicked habit he has of neglecting her, and falling in 
love with the wives of other men. Indeed, Florence saves him 
from the dishonour of running away with one of them—one who 
is married to what the author tastefully calls a “brute” of a 
husband. It is at Ryde, too, that Fanny Berkeley encounters 
an old sweetheart, Major Bolton—the Harry Bolton of the 
sweet May season of her vanished girlhood. The passion of the 
pair, which had been sincere, though cooled by the interference 
of friends, reasserts itself; and, in spite of the fact that Bolton 
has become rather loose and a bit of a gambler, and that 
Fanny has, since those early days, been one of the most per- 
sistent flirts in England, the two draw together again and 
become man and wife, greatly to the annoyance of Lord Bulmer, 
who tries to stop the marriage by having the major arrested for 


_ debt. Florence, who is always in the way of doing good, comes 


All this time, too, | 





| to the rescue, and beggars herself by saving Major Bolton from 


deserted a better thing than fortune, fortune of a kind does not |, prison, and Fanny from endless tears. 


The major and his 
wife go abroad with his regiment, so that Florence is more 
completely than ever thrown upon the world and her wits, which 
happily do not fail her. After trying artistic work, and the 
writing of simple stories for the poor, she resolves to try the 
stage, not so much for her own sake, however, as for the sake 
of sister Fanny and her husband, who are still oppressed with 
a wild weight of debt. Under the name of Lucia Lavington, 
Florence enters upon theatrical duty, and, with the necessary 
amount of struggling, becomes famous as the most beautiful 
and most perfect actress of the day. Everybody talks about 
her, all the world goes to see her, and all the young gentlemen fall 
in love with her. Among the rest, who should fall in love with 
her but Percy Gordon, her first sweetheart, who is now free, 
his wife having died in Italy? ‘The joke of this incident is 
that Percy does not recognise Florence Berkeley in the beautifal 
actress, but thinks her simply Lucia Lavington, with a certain 
resemblance to his pre-Australian vision. Nor does he know 
that Florence and Lucia are identical until he has proposed to 
the young actress, and been refused. The revelation stuns him 
like thunder, and he goes away crestfallen, humble, and despe- 
rate, taking himself off to Homburg, where he gambles like a 
madman. Meanwhile, Major Bolton, with wife and children, 
comes home to England, where there is a fine ado about the 
theatrical business, though all ends sweetly there. Then 
Florence Berkeley accepts the hand of Bertram Beresford, a 
young politician, who promises to develop into a statesman ; 
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and Lord Bulmer, repenting of his former harshness in the 
matter of Fanny’s marriage, makes his will in favour of the 
major’s son, and does all sorts of good things besides. An 
attempt is also made to save the body and soul of Percy 
Gordon from the gambling hells, which at last unexpectedly 
succeeds, thongh he is only saved in time to die, his weary, 
tortured head laid on the soft, tender arm of his early love— 
surely as sweet and beautiful a pillow as any erring man de- 
serves or needs desire, 

That is an epitome of the story which, if marred by one or 
two improbabilities, is not altogether unskilfully, and is very 
bravely, spun out to the extent of three volumes, that can be 
read with comparative ease and pleasure, though hardly with 
any abiding benefit. In parts the writing is a little too 
smart for the genius of simplicity; and it would certainly 
improve her style if the author would employ the words 
“ brute” and “ beast” as seldom as the necessities of the case 
demanded. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


The Fight of Faith. A Story. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

In a dedication to Mr. Charles Ratcliff, F.S.A., Mra. 8S. C. Hall 
intimates that this will be her last work of fiction, although she hopes 
that the Jabours of her pen are not yet entirely closed. In that case, 
we do not see why she should “ bid the public a grateful farewell ;” 
but we are glad to know that, though she may not appear again as a 
novel-writer, we may still look forward to meet with her in other 
fields of literature. Mrs. Hall is a long-established favourite with the 
public, and we should be sorry to miss her graceful and accomplished 
hand. The present story (which is in two volumes) is a tale of the 
Huguenots at the period of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. It 
may be taken as having a direct bearing on some of the most im. 
portant and momentous questions of the present day. But Mrs. 
Hall states that “the first volume was written several years 
ago — long before plaus were promulgated for restoring to 
England the principles and practice of the Church of Rome.” 
She therefore disavows having produced her book “for the 
occasion”; bat she adds—*It will be cause for thankfulness and 
happiness if I can in any degree arrest the progress of those who are 
secking to negative the blessings brought to these kingdoms by the 
Reformation, and by that Protestant ascendancy to which we owe so 
much of our liberty and so many of our rights.” We believe that 
Mra. Hall is, on her mother’s side, descended from one of those very 
Huguenots who fled from France at the period to which her story 
refers ; and this may perhaps have given additional fervour to her 
narration of the wrongs and sufferings of the French Protestants during 
the days of their last great perseoution. The theological novel, we must 
confess, is no great favourite with us; but there are many to whom it is 
almost the only form of fiction permissible. These, whenever they 
happen to be of the same mode of thinking as Mra. Hall, will admire 
and enjoy her work, the scenes of which have been carefully worked 
up, and present in vivid colours the stormy incidents of the close of 
the seventeenth century. The.tale opens in France, but the action 
is afterwards transferred to England in tho reign of James II. 
(when the poor Huguenots were pretty nearly in as bad a case here 
as they had been in their own country), and fimally to Ireland in the 
time of King William, concluding with the fameus Battle of the 


‘Boyne. Mrs. Hall is most at home in her Irish scenes, the occasional 


hamour of which—painted by o hand skilled in this kind of por- 
traiture—gives relief to the more serious writing. “The Fight of 
Faith” will probably attract many readers, 





Debdrett’s Lustrated Peerage, and Illustrated Baronetage and 
Knightage, for 1869. (Dean & Son.) 

These two very useful and handsome volumes have again made 
their appearance, with the latest available additions and corrections. 
The Peerage has been published for more than a century, and it is 
continually improved, enriched with collateral branches of knowledge, 
and in every way rendered more euitable to the times in which we 
jive. The Baronetage and Knightage is also an extremely handy 


‘volume, and both works abound, not only in practical information, 
‘bat in carious facts, and bite of personal history. The compact size 
of the volumes is another recommendation which all will appreciate. 





We have also received—L’ Origine de la Vie, par F. A. Pouchet 
(Rothschild) ;—An Hasy Course of Latin (Murby) ;—Natal Sermon, 
by Dr. Colenso (Triibner) ; — Arithmetic, by Richard Wormell 
(Murby) ;—On the Knee of the Church (Macintosh) ;—On Evil 
Thoughts, by William Chiloot, M.A. (Riviogtons) ;—Circle of Know- 
ledge, by Charles Baker (Macintosh) ;—Greek for Beginners, by Rev. 
J. B. Mayor (Maomillan) ;—First Lessons in Ancient History, by the 
Rev. T. Woolmer (Hodder & Stoughton) ;—Elements of Latin Syntaz, 





by W. H. Harris (Hodder & Stoughton) ;—Key to the Acts of the 
Apostles, by Francis Bowen (Longmans) ; — Bilton’s Reading Books 
(Longmans) ;—Devotional Commentary (Rivingtons);—The Restitu- " 
tion of All Things, by Andrew Jukes (Longmans) ;—German Gram- 
mar, by H. W. Just (Longmans) ;—Congregational Choral Music 
(Hodder & Stoughton) ;—Scripture Manuals (Murby) ;—Idylls and 
Epigrams, by Richard Garnett (Macmillan) ;—Solid Geometry, by 
Richard Wormell (Murby) ;—Collection of British Authors, vol. 1,000, 
The New Testament, Tauchnitz edition (Williams & Norgate) ;— 
Geography for Schools, by Dr. Dick (Murby);— Thoughts on Free 
Trade in Land, by W. Fowler (Longmans) ;—List of London Papers 
(F. May) ;—International Telegraph Treaty (Wilson) ;—Irish Church 
Property (Wilson) ;—The Thames Embankment and the New Law 
Courts, by A. B. Cochrane (Harrison) ;—Let us not Rend It 
(Macintosh) ;—Dr. Newman on Anglican Orders, by C. H. Collette 
(Macintosh) ;—Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister, by Hdwin 
May (Hill) ;—The Established Church of Freland, by Colonel Adair 
(Hodges, Smith, & Foster) ;—Causeries Scientifiques (Rothschild) ;— 
Penny Grammar, by 8. B. James (Murby) ;—Evangelical Churchman- 
ship True Churchmanship, by James Colley (Macintosh) ;—List of 
Members of the Institution of Civil Engineers (Institute) ;—Mr. Ruskin, 
his Opinions and Comparisons of Painters, by R. H. Green (Wilson) ; 
—Address, by the Right Hon. James Moncreiff (Edmonston & 
Douglass) ;—Telegraph Compunies, by J. W. Blundell (Wilson) ;— 
Senior and Junior Table-books (Murby). 





so 
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Lowe (R. T.), Fiorule Salvagicee Tentamen: a List of Plants in the Salvage 
Islands, 12mo., ls. 

Manual of Commercial Correspondence, _— and French, Feap., 3s, 64, 

———- the Litany. By 8. W. 12mo., 4 

Manhed, (Mrs.), Brook Silverton: Stories for Children. New edit. 16mo,, 


2s. . 
Miller (H.), Edinburgh and its Neighbourhood. New edit. Or, 8vo., 5s, 
-, Tales and Sketches. Newedit, Cr. 8vo., 5s, 
Missionary Anecdotes. 16mo., 2s, 6d. 
Mountfield (Rev. D.), The Natione] Church, Cr, 8r0., 4s, 
Nomenciature of Diseases, Royal 8vo., 3s, 
Nordhoff (C.), Cape Cod, and Along the Shore Stories. Feap., &s, 
Norris (J. P.), Education of the People, Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Odds and Ends, No. 21.—Notes on Old Edinburgh. Feap., 6d. 
Roberts (C. R.), National Education. 8vo., 6d. 
Robin Gray: a Novel. By C. Gibbon. 8 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d, 
Rule (Dr.), Exposition of Daniel the Prophet, Cr. 8vo., 6s, 
St. Clair (S, G. B.) and Brophy (C. H.), Residence in Bulgaria, 8vo., 12s, 
Shakespeare Lilustrated by Old Authors, 2 Parts. By W. L. Kushton. I2mo., 


2s, each, 
Shakespeare's Testamentary Language. By W. L. Rushton, 12mo., 2s, 
and Test f Seagnene, lvol, 12mo., 6s. 
Sherwood (Mrs,), The Monk, New edit. Feap., 2s. 
Nun. Newedit. Feap., 2s. 
Soiméme : a Story of a Wilful Life. Cr, S8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Stirkey (D. P.), John Twiller: a Romance, Cr, Svo,, 10s. 6d. 
Tennyson (As WwW Selections from. ‘New edit. Royal 16mo., 5s, 
Thackeray (W. M.), ve me Kdition. Vol.17. 8vo., 7s. 6d, 
Three Fountwins (The): a Fairy Epic, By Author of ‘‘ The Afterglow.” Feap., 


8s. Ga, 
Tip’s Tit-bits: 231 Recipes. By F. F. Broderick. Feap.,2s. 
Vaughan (C. J.), Characteristics of Christ’s Teaching. Svo., 12s. 
Walkerand Webster's Dictionaries Combined. “New-eilit, 8mo., 1s, 
West (E.), Records of 1858. 2nd edit. 12mo., ls. 

Winslow (Rev. O.), Midnight Harmowies, New edit, 8mo., 2s, 6d. 
Wordsworth (Che Poetical Works, New edit, Royal 8vo., 9s. 


























—— (Chr.), History of the Church of Ireland. 2nd edit, Cr, Svo., 66, 


Year-Book ) of Facts, 1869. Dy John Timbs. Feap., 6s. 
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Mr. ROBERT BUCHANAN’S SECOND READING from his Poetical 
Works will take place at Hanover Square Rooms on Wednesday 


evening, March 3rd, at 8 precisely. Stalls, 5s.; Reserved Seats, 3s. ; 


Admission, 1s. 


Tickets at Messrs. Mitchell's, Chappell’s, Bond Street ; 


Keith, Prowse, & Co.’s, Cheapside; and at the Rooms. 





MR. ROBERT BUCHANAN’S SECOND READING, 


HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, Marcu 3. 





PROGRAMME. 


1, MARC ANTONY IN EGYPT. 
2. THE LITTLE MILLINER. 
3. POET ANDREW. 


4, THE BATTLE OF DRUMLIEMOOR. 
5. LIZ. 
6. THE SAINT'S STORY. 


7. THE WAKE.OF O’HARA (repeated by special desire). 





MR. ROBERT BUCHANAN’S READINGS 


FROM HIS OWN POETICAL WORKS, 
“UNDERTONES,” “IDYLS AND LEGENDS OF INVERBURN,” “LONDON POEMS,” “NORTH COAST,” Ke. 





From PUNCH, January 27th. 


WeELtcome TO A Port.—Mr. Punch observes that Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, a poet of the right sort, reads publicly in London. Ha! 
sirs! Wecould well like to hear him. Mr. Punch wishes him every 
success, and, by way of pointing a paragraph avowedly written to 
serve a gentleman for whom he has a regard, adds that he has no 
doubt that Mr. Buchanan epeaks up, for delightful as are his under- 
tones in print, they won’t do on a platform. 


From the EXPRESS, January 26th. 


Mr. Robert Buchanan has achieved the difficulty of inventing a 
new pleasure. . To listen to beautiful poetry, beautifully 
read, is one of the most grateful of intellectual pleasures ; and this 
pleasure was, we think, enjoyed in a keen degree by Mr. Buchanan’s 
audience last night. In his pathetic, as well as in humorous 
passages, his expression was excellent, and he must be congratulated 
on his gallant achievement of a perilous adventure. 


From the GLOBE, January 26th. 


A complete mastery over the feelings of the assemblege was 
obtained. . His first reading was completely successful. 
It-was heard with marked attention by one of the most distinguished 
audiences an entertainment of the kind has ever gathered. There 
can scarcely be a doubt that these readings will be long successful, 
or that they will help to familiarize large numbers of people with the 
best words of one of our most original poets. 


From the DAILY NEWS, January 27th. 


The sombre story of the drunkard’s wife, who:admits her husband 
one night to learn that he has murdered another in a drunken broil, 
is certainly one of the most powerful dramatic poems in our lan- 
guage. Mr. Buchanan’s hearers listened with breathlessattention to 
the terrible narrative of the woman’s distracted wanderings in the 
inhospitable streets of London on the night preeeding her husband’s 





execution. Equally effective and remarkable, by way of contrast, 
was the “Wake of Tim O’Hara,”—a poem full of clever touches ef 
character, and the quaint story of “ Widow Mysie: an Idyll of Love 
and Whisky.” 


From the LONDON REVIEW, January 30th. 


Gifted with the rare materials of elocution, it is not to be wondered 
at that the reader made full use of them in giving effect to a selection 
from these poems, the realistic accessories, the tragic pathos,and 
passionate uttcrances of which have hitherto been known to us only 
through the printing press. Into his readings Mr. Buchanan carried 
the dramatic intensity which characterises his writings, and his suc- 
cessive pictures of the old Schoolmaster,of Nell, of the lover of Widow 
Mysie, gained from his interpretation an individuality even.more 
distinct than that which marked them as poetic creations. 


From the OBSERVER, January Sist. 


A numerous, fashionable, and highly gratified audience. It is not 
often that poets are good readers of their own works, but Mr. 
Buchanan has shewn that no person could.have been better qualified 
than he is to inspire his hearers with a true feeling of the excellence 
of his poems. He has a full, clear,and melodious voice, and his 
delivery is earnest, graceful, and impressive. The successful efiects 
of bis readings were shown by the judicious as well as hearty applanse 
bestowed by his hearers, amongst whom were many of the leading 
literary characters of the present day. 


From the SOUTH LONDON PRESS, January 30th. 


Immediately in front of him sat Lord Houghton, to ‘his right was 
the poet Browning, near him Dr, Westland Marston, and opposite, 
the Rev. Newman Hall. The body of the room was full of literary 
men, critics, editors, and publishers; but Mr. Buchanan was_not 
afraid of his critical audience ; he faced them boldly, read manfully 
and well, and wrung from them the tribute of enthusiastic 
applause. 





Mr. ROBERT BUCHANAN has already made arrangements to read during March 


wn many English and Scottish provincial towns. 


Secretaries and others destrous 


of securing his services should write at once-¢o 


THE SECRETARY, 
23, Bernard Street, Russell Square, W. 
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MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN.—THE 

FOARDING SCHOOL. After which the grand Pantomime, ROBINSON 

CRUSOE; or, Friday and the Fairies. Commence st 7 and terminate at ll, Box 
office open from 10 till 6, 











HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—At 7, THE GIRLS 

OF THE PERIOD, a Musical Folly, At a quarter to 8, Shakespeare's 

Tragedy of MACBETH: Mr. Charles Dillon; Messrs. Kyder, H. Sinclair, J. Rouse, 

W. M‘iotyre, Barrett, &c.; Mrs. Howard Paul, Miss Poole, Miss Marie O’ Beirne. 
To conclude with a Grand Bailet of Action, entitled Beda. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—At 7, RAISING 
THE WIND: Messrs. Kendal, Ci#rk, White, Buckstone, jun., &c.; Mes- 
dames Laws, Dalton, &c. After which, HOME: Messrs. Sothern, Chippendale, 
Compton, Astley, &c.; Mesdames Cavendish, Dalton, Hill, &c. Concluding with 
TH FRIGHTFUL HAIR: Messrs. Compton, Kendal, Weathersby, Buckstone, 
jun., &c,; Mesdames Caroline Hill, Scott, Gwynn, &c. 


HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—At 7, DID YOU EVER 
SEND YOUR WIFE TO CAMBERWELL? Mr. G. Belmore and Mrs. L, 
Murray. At a quarter to8, THE DEAD HEART: Messrs. Benjamin Webster, 
A. Stirling, G. Belmore, BR. Phillips, Ashley, Stuart; Mrs. Alfred Mellon, Misa 
Lennox Grey, &c. 


paiioress THEATRE.—At 7, THE SECRET. After 

which, at a quarter to 8, MARIE ANTOINETTE: Mr. W. Rignold, Mr. 
J. G. Shore, Mr. Dominick Murray; Messrs. C, D, Leeson, H. Westland, Holston ; 
Miss Lydia Howard and Mdlle. Beatrice. Concluding with A CUP OF TEA: 
Maile. Beatrice. 


YCEUM THEATRE. — THE WIFE’S SECRET: Mr. 

George Jordan; Messrs, Terry, Norton, Watson; Miss Eveline, Miss 

Goodall, and Miss Parkes. To be followed by A FISH OUT OF WATKE: Mr, 
Terry. To conclude with SAVED: Messrs. Norton and Liston; Miss Marion. 


HEATRE ROYAL, OLYMPIC.—At 7, SLASHER AND 

CRASHER: G. Vincent. After which, at 7.45, PAPER WINGS; a Piece of 
the Period: Messrs. H, Neville, E, Atkins, J. G. Taylor, H. Cooper, H, Vaughan, 
Smithson, and H. Wigan; Mesdames N. Harris, Schavey, St. Henry, and Fur- 
tado. To conclude with the Fire Scene, YE LLOW PASSPORT : H. Neville, 


LOBE THEATRE, STRAND.—At 7, A HAPPY 
( 1 FAMILY. At 7.30, CYRIL’S SUCCESS. At 9.40, BROWN AND 
THE BRAHMINS: Messrs. Marshall, Warner, Vernon, David Fisher, Andrews, 
Newbound, Hurlstone, and J. Clarke; Mesdames Henrade, OC, Thorne, Morgan, 
Brennan, kountain, Behrend, Hughes, and Stephens. 


OYAL STRAND THEATRE—At 7, A WIDOW 

HUNT: Mesers, Clarke, Belford, Joyce; Mesdames Bufton and Maitland. 

THE FIELD OF 1HE CLOTH OF GOLD: Messrs, Thorne, James, Robson; 

Mesdames Goodall, Hughes, Longmore, Maitland, Claire, And HUE AND DYE: 
Mr. Thorne and Miss Newton, 


RINCE OF WALES'S ROYAL THEATRE.—At 8, SCHOOL 
Messrs, Hare, Montague, Addison, Glover, and Bancroft; Mesdames 
Carlotta Addison, Buckingham White, and Marie Wilton. Also A WINNING 
HAZARD. And INTRIGUE; Messrs. Montgomery, Collette, Sydney, Terriss ; 
Misses A. and B, Wilton. 


AIETY THEATRE, Strand.—At 7, THE TWO HARLE- 
G QUINS: Miss Constance Loseby and Mr. F. Crellin. At 7.45,ON THE 
CARDS: Mr. Alfred Wigan, Miss Madge Robertson, and M. Stuart’ ROBERT 
LE DIABLE: Miss E. Farron, Miss Loseby, Mise Hastings, Miss Fowler ; Mr. 
pester, Mr, J. Eldred, Mr, J, Robins, Two Ballets, Principal dancer, Mdlle. 
































UEEN’S THEATRE ROYAL, Long Acre.—At 7 

A RACE FOR A DINNER: Mr. Jobn Clayton, At half-past, NOT 

GUILTY: Messrs. J. L. Toole, 8. Emery, H. Irving, W. H. Stephens, L. Brough, 

J. Clayton, H. Mellon, Seyton, Howard; Misses Henrietta Hodson, Everard, &c, 
To conclude with THE BIRTHPLACE OF PODGERS: Mr. J. L. Toole. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HOLBORN.—At 7, AUNT CHAR- 
LOTTE’S MAID: Misses Weathersby and Larkin. FETTERED: Messrs, 
Cowper, Neville, Parselle, Drew, Brunton Arthur, and George Honey; Mesdames 
Lydia Foote, Turner, Maribro, Hodson, and Miss Fanny Josephs, And LUCRETIA 
BORGIA, M.D.: Miss Fanny Josephs and Mr. George Honey. 


OYALTY THEATRE.— At 7.30, A LOVING CUP: 
Messrs. Dewar, Day, Danvers; Mesdames Thompson and Kate Bishop. 

At 9, CLAUDE DU VAL: Messrs. Dewar, Day, Danvers; Mesdames Saunders 
i Bromley, Bishop, Rouse, and M. Oliver. To conclude with FAMILY 


a 


OYAL SURREY THEATRE.—THE HOME WRECK: 

Richard Tressider, Mr. Creswick; Mr. E. F. Edgar, Mr. Walter Crosbie 

Mr, Vollaire, Mr, Mat. Robson; Miss G. Pauncefort and Miss E. Lenard. And 

JACK AND JILL: Mr, W. Searle, Mat. Robson; Miss E. Webster, Miss A, 

Dodd, Miss FE. Lenard, Clown, Harry Croueste; Harlequin, Sylvaine; Pantaloon, 
Gellini; Watteau Harlequin and Columbine, the Sisters Duvalli, 


OYAL AMPHITHEATRE and CIRCUS, HOLBORN.— 

At half-past 7, Oscar Carré’s PERFORMING HORSES. The Matchless 
Bcenes in the Arena; including Messrs. Carré, Salamonsky, A. Carré, Bradbury 
— ws and Mdlles. Montero, Salamonsky, Amalia, Schwartz, and 

















GEORGE. SHEATRE.— At 8, Royal and Original 
ty’ , . 
. Tue VERY mot | oy eee And the burlesque extrava 


RECIAN THEATRE.— THE FLYING DUTCHMAN ; 

or, Harlequin The Riddle of the Sphinx. Flying Dutchman, Mr. George 

Conquest; and su d Misses M. A, Victor, Denvil, Armstrong, Seaford ; 

Messrs. D. Rowe , Ww. ond, H. Power, Grant, Jackson, Manning, and 
Howard; Misses Dorling, Gerish, Howes, To conclude with FIRST LOVE. 


EW NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE.—At 7, the 
- coments, SELL, Lg dR Harlequin P cannes | Dock. p Megat 
FOR GALE ‘The ne vy ; c uglass, A ards the new drima, 


RITANNIA, the Great Theatre, Hoxton —THE SNOW 
DRIFT; or, The + on the Boot. Professor Thomas. And Pantomime: 
re. 8, Lane, Mons. and Madame Boisset. First-rate artists. 




















INSURANCE COMPANIES, &c. 


VUROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 





For Life Assurance, Annuities, and Guarantee of Fidelity in Situations of Trust, 
CuarnMan—General Sir Freprric Surtu, K.H., F.R.S, 





Policies Payable During Life—Indisputable—Not Liable to Forfeiture. 





The Royal Naval, Military, and East India Life Department, affording peculiar 
advantages to Officers and others in the Navy and Army, end is under 
the especial Patronage of 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 





The Evrorzan Society is specially authorized by the Imperial Parliament to 
Guarantee the Fidelity of Government Officials. 





New Premium Income in 1859, 1860, 1861 .........4 £101,000 
a a 1862, 1863, 1864 .......0.... £123,000 
pa 90 1865, 1866, 1867 .......0000 £180,745 





Annual Income exceeds Three Hundred and Forty Thousand Pounds. 





THE RETURN OF EACH WEEK’S NEW BUSINESS may be obtained 
at the Orricxs, or of any of the AGENTS. 


The Annuity Tables offering special advantages to Annuitants, and full par- 
ticulars of the popular Principles of this Society, will be found in the New Pros- 
pectus, which vil be forwarded to applicants Post Free. 

HENRY LAKE, General Manager. 





17, WatzrLoo Puracs, Patt Matt, Lonpvon, 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, Oty Broap Srrezzt, and 16 and 17, Part Mat, Lonpon. 
EstTaBLisHED 1803, 
Subscribed and Invested Capital £1,600,000, Losses paid £3,000,000. 
Fire Insurances Granted on every description of Property, at home and abroad, 
at moderate rates. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled, 





JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent, 


NITED PORTS AND GENERAL INSURANCE 

COMPANY, 17 and 18, Corvhill—MARINE DEPARTMENT.—The 

Company is prepared to RECEIVE PROPOSALS for INSURANCE of Goods, 
Freights, ant other insurable interests. 





CHARLES ELLIS, Underwriter, 


HE 35th ANNUAL REPORT, Cash Account, and 
Balance Sheet of the MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY are now 
ready, and may be had on written or personal application. 
A complete list of the claims by death in 1868, showing the bonus additions made 
to each, can also be had. 
No. 39, King-street, Cheapside, London, 


COMPBRNSATION 


IN CASE OF INJURY, AND 
A FIXED SUM IN CASE OF DEATH 


CAUSED BY 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


MAY BE SECURED BY A POLICY OF THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


An annual payment of £3 to £6. 5s. insures £1,000 at death, 
and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week for injury. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
MAY BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 
INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNEYS. 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, 
or at the Offices, 


64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENTS PARK. 
EXHIBITIONS of SPRING FLOWERS, March 16h and 17th, April 27th 


and 28th, 
SUMMER EXHIBITIONS, May 19th and 20th, June 30th, and July Ist, 
Tickets, price, Spring Exhibitions, 23. 6d.; Summer Exhibitions, 4s, each, to 
be had on the orders of Fellows of the Society. Schedules of Prizes for both Exhi- 
bitions can now be had, 

















ICTORIA INSTITUTE, 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street. 

Ordin Meetings, 8 p.m. Monday, March lst., Paper by Rev. Dr. 

Inons, ‘ Analysis of Human Responsibility :’’ Part II. Historical Continuation, 
Monday, March 15th, Paper by the Rev. M. Davison, ** The Noachian Deluge,”’ 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
TUESDAY EVENING LECTURES. 


The Third Lecture of the Series will be delivered on March 9th, at 8.30., by 
John Ruskin, Esq. Subject, ‘The Myths of Storm in Greek Legends,” 

The Subsequent Lectures will be as fo'lows :— 

Fourth Lecture, April 13th, by the Rev, J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. Subject, 
** Sie Robert Walpole.” 

Fifth Lecture, May llth, by Professor T, H. Key, F.R.S. Subject, “ Some 
Leading Principles in Etymology.” 

Sixth Lecture, Jane 8th, by Michael Foster, B.A., M.D. Subject, “ Organs 
and Functions: the Relations of Vital Work to Anatomic:l Machinery.” 

The Tickets will admit either Ladies or Gentlemen, and may be obtained at the 
Office of the College, 2s. 6d. each. 

The Proceeds will be paid over to the Fund now being raised for erecting the 


South Wing of the Col eze. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
OYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s-inn-road.—Sickness is 


very prevalent ; applications for admission are numerous; the funds are 
almost exhausted; and ASSISTANCE is ney needed. 
AMES 8. BLYTH, Secretary. 
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A SUCCESS UNPRECEDENTED! 


"MARAVILLA COCOA IS PERFECTION. 


The Globe eays, ‘‘ Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa has achieved a thorough success, and supersedes every other cocoa in the market, 
aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the Maravilla cocoa above all others. 


recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 


Entire solubility, a delicate 
For homeopaths and invalids we could not 


Sold, in packets only, by all Grocers. 





RITISH HOME for INCURABLES, Clapham Rise. 
Patroness—H.R.H. the Princess of WALES. 
President—The Viscount HOLMESDALE, M.P, 
APPEAL, 

This Institution was established to make provision for persons afflicted with in- 
curable disease, either by providing them with a home for life, with good nursing 
end skilled medical attendance, or by the grant of pensions of £20 per annum to 
such as, with some help from relatives or friends, may be able to remain in their 
own cherished homes. 

The Home was opened in the autumn of 1863; and 77 patients have already been 
admitted, and 118 annuitants have been elected, 

The Board of Management earnestly appeal on behalf of this Institution for a 
share of the Christmas bounty of a benevolent public. 

Se ee is opened every day for inspection, and a visit to it is respectfully 
invited. 

All information given, and forms of application issued, by the Secretary. 

Offices: 73, Cheapside, E.C. EDWD. WEAVER. Secretary. 

Bankers— Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, & Co., 54, Lombard-street, E.C.; and Messrs. 
Drummond, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


ANCER HOSPITAL, London and Brompton ; founded 1851. 
—This Hospital was established for the exclusive treatment of the poor 
suffering from cancer, and has now been in operation nearly 18 years, during 
which time it has received un‘er its care upwards of 8,000 cases, At Brompton 
there is accommodation for 80 in-door patients. The out-dvor cases average 
between 400 and 500 patients constantly under treatment. Poor persons ruffering 
from cancer are admitted as out-door patients on their own application ; those 
wishing for admission to the Hospital must attend at the London establishment, 
No. 167, Piccadilly, on Tuesday, Thursday, or Friday, at 2 o’clock; and at 
Brompton, on Monday or Wednesday, at the same hour. 
Treasurer—Geo. T. Hertslet, Esq., Lord Chamberlain’s office, St. 
James’s Palace. 
Bankers—Measrs. Coutts & Co., Strand. 
Office, 167, Piccadilly (opposite to Bond-street). 
N.B.—A donation of 10 guineas constitutes a Life Governor; an annual sub- 
scription of one guinea, a Governor. 


ORTH LONDON CONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, Hamp- 
stead, or Tottenbam-court-road, W.—The Committee very earnestly urge 
the claims of this Hospital upon the charity of the benevolent. Urgent cases are 
waiting anxiously for admission, and the Committee are compelled to refuse them 
not from want of room to receive them, but from want of FUNDS to suppor 
them. WM, HORNIBROOK, Secretary, 
Office, 216, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


HARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, West Strand.—The 
Governors earnestly solicit ASSISTANCE for this Hospital, which is in 
great need vf funds, HENRY WOOLCOTT, Secretary. 


OYAL HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the CHEST 
City-road.—ASSISTANCE is greatly NEEDED, to meet the heavy curren 
expenses of the Hospital. Bankers—Glyn, Mills, and Co. 
CHARLES L. KEMP, Secretary. 

















OR FAMILY ARMS.—Important to Every one.—Just 
completed, a valuable Index containing the Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of 
nearly every family in England, Scotland, and Ireland, the result of thirty years’ 
labour, extracted from public and private records, church windows, monumental 
brasses, and other sources throughout the kingdom. Families desirous of know- 
ing their correct crest should send name and county. Flain sketch, 3s. 6d. ; 
Colours, 6s.; Arms, Crest, and Motto, beautifully painted, 12s. Pedigrees traced 
with the origin of family names; Wills searched; Arms quartered and impaled. 
The *‘ Manual of Heraldry,” 400 Engraviogs, 3s. 6d., post-free, by T. CULLETON, 
huh tates Lecturer on Heraldry, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martins’. 
ane). 


B0ce Lass Engraved with Arms, 21s. ; Crest on Seals or 

Rings, 7s. 6d.; Monograms on Seals or Dies, in the most elegant form, 
by T. CULLRETON , Engraver to Her Majesty, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. 
artins’-lane). 


OLID GOLD SIGNET RINGS, 18-carat, Hall-marked, 
Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Ditto, very massive, for Arms, Crests, and Motto, 
£44, The Hall-mark is the only guarantee for pure gold. Send size of finger by 
fitting a piece of thread.—T, CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street, 











ONOGRAMS by CULLETON.—GREAT NOVELTIES.— 


A Design post-free for 14 stamps. Five quire Note-paper and 100 Enve- 
lopes, stamped with monogram without any charge for the die, 6s.—-T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of dt. Martins’-lane), Ww.c, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
Children’s dio. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
to thicken 
Sauces, 








CAUTION. 


To obtain extra profit by the sale, other qualities are sometimes sudaciously 
substituted instead of 


BROWN AND POLSON’S. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


Nee LIVER is justly ciedited with being the cause of man 

ecmplaints, If inactive, or out of order, it becomes enlarged or irritated, 
producing Bilious Complaints, Jaundice, Sickness, Depression Spirits, Irri- 
ability of Temper, Fe. Mf neglected, a series of what wre called Liver Complaints 
a8 produced, that render life insup able. Kayz’s Wonrspxiu’s Pitis bave 
been found of the value in all disorders of the liver, restoring the organ 
to complete hes!t», end i system. 

Bold by all Chemists and otber ersin Patent Medicines, at 1s, 144., 2s. 9d., 


and 4s. 6d, 














FURNISH YOUR HOUSE at DEANE’S 


IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING WAREHOUSES. 
Established A.D. 1700. 


EANE & CO.’S celebrated TABLE CUTLERY remains 
unrivalled for quality and cheapness. The stock is extensive and complete, 
affording a choice suited to every purchaser. 





Ivory Handles, s. d.| 8. d.] s. d.] s. d.] 8. d.] 8. d.] 5. d. 
Table knives, per doz. .. 14 0/16 0/19 0/23 0/28 0/32 0/36 0 
Dessert ditto i <ahe 12 0/12 0/156 Of 18 0/23 0/27 O/; 31 O 
Carvers, per pair 4 6] 5 6] 6 6] 7 6] 9 Of] 9 6jil 6 























EANE & CO’S DISH COVERS AND HOT WATER 
DISHES.—DEANE & CO. invite particular attention to their varied and 
excellent assortment of these goods, to which they are continually adding modern 
and approved patterns. 




















a. «it. o 1@ a. A@ & 14 62 14. ob 
Britannia Metal Set of 5... 3 0 3.6 310 4 6 5 10 6 15 
Block Tin Set of 6 ... . 0 18 110 2 0 23 28 210 
Electro-plate Set of 4 12 8 {1212 [14 O [15 O [15 15 41818 





EANE & CO’S FENDERS AND FIRE-IRONS.— In 
DEANE & CO.’S Show Rooms for the display of these goods will be found 
a large, cheap, and choice variety of patterns, 





Drawing Room Drawing Room Bed Room 
Fenders. Fire-irons, Fenders. Fire-irons. Fenders. Fire-irons. 
£. 8. d. £. 8. d, £. 8s. d. £. 8s. d. &. 6. d. £. 8. d. 
2650 150 015 O 010 0 03 0 029 
3 5 0 115 0 110 015 0 0 4 6 0 4 6 
400 220 18 0 017 6 07 6 0 56 6 
710 0 410 0 250 110 0 012 6 07 6 








New Illustrated Catalogues of Cutlery, Electro-plate, Lamps, Baths, Stoves, 
Ranges, Fenders, Fire-irons, Iron Bedsteads, Copper and Tin Goods, &c., with 
Priced Furnishing List, post-free, 

A discount of 5 per cent. for cash payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46, King-William-street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
HOBBS, HART, & CO, 


NO, 76, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


LOCKS—for Houser, Hotels, and Railway Offices, from 2s, to 16s. ; for Mansions 
and Banks, 8s. to 50s.—adapted for all purposes. 

FIRE-RESISTING SAFKS, for private use, 20 to 36 inches, £4, to £10, ; for 
Offices, 24 to 72 inches, £10, to £120. 

H.H., & Co. solicit an examination (especially by Ey: of their three 
entirely NEW PRINCIPLES of construction for security of Safes and Doors, See 
Report in Retail List of Prices, 


ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS. 
EDWARD LONDON, 
GUN AND RIFLE MAKER. 


CENTRAL-FIRE BREECH-LOADERS. 
DOUBLE-GRIP SNAP-ACTION BREECH-LOADERS. 
SELF HALF-COCKING BREECH-LOADERS. 
SINGLE BARREL BREECH-LOADERS. 

RIFLES, MILITARY AND SPORTING. 
MUZZLE-LOADERS CONVERTED. 


Repairs of every description, and all articles necessary for Sportsmen ard 
emen. 


51, LONDON WALL, LONDON. 


FILMER’S CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS 
FOR CENTRE OF ROOMS, 
To form two Settees and two Easy Chairs; a great improvement on the ordinary 
Ottoman, Only of 
FILMER & SON, Upholsterers. 
31 and 32, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35, Charles-street. 
An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


Tue ALBERTA NEW FAMILY LOCK-STITCH MACHINE, 


The Best and Cheapest Machine in the Market, Price, from Six Guineas, 


THE EXCELSIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


These celebrated Machines are unrivalled. Price, £6. 6s, 


THE PRINCESS NEW HAND LOCK-STITCH MACHINE, 


These Machines are on the most ajproved principles, Trice Four Guiness, 
No Lady should purchase without seeing the above. Lists free, 


WHIGHT & MANN, 143, Holborn Bars, London. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 
AUTION to the PUBLIC in SICKNESS, &c.—It is of the 


utmost importance to the sick that they should receive a genuine and un- 
a ulterated M dicine, As there is no au: horized CH LORODYNE but that baving 
the name of Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (the original and only discoverer), the 
Pub ic are cautioned against accepting anything besides. All other compounds 
called CHLORODYNE, and represented as the * Original,” or * Balsam,” or 
“Eqmu'sion,”” or “ Liquor Chlorodyne,” and so forth, are gross imitations and 
piracies of the only geuuioe, viz., Dr, J, COLLIS BROW NE’s CHLORODYNE, 
as proved in Chancery, See the Lord Chancellor's Decision, Times, July 16, 1964, 


Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 
Bold in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2e, 0d., and 4s. 6d. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 


PYRETIC SALINE 


S most refreshing and invigorating. —Exclusive, very important; 
rare and valuable ere its properties also in curin or nervous 
headache, in scarlet, typhus fevers, or other blood poisons, Johnson and 
Turley state in their lectures that for these it is a specitic, “no other need 
be given.’’"—Soid by chemists, and the maker, 113, Holborn Hill, London, B.C, 
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ROYAL CLAN TARTAN 


WAREHOUSE, LONDON. 





LADIES’ fashionable TARTAN DRESSES and SHAWLS, Scotch Tweeds, and Linsey 
Woolseys of SCOTT ADIE’S Original Handloom Weaving, 


Are now on view, in the largest choice for the present season, and are well adapted for Spring Wear, Sea Voyages, and Continental Travelling ; 


Also SCOTT ADIE’S FAMOUS WATERPROOF INVERNESS CLOAKS for LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
: Manufactured of Pure Highland Wools; 
Shooting and Fishing Tweeds in the Heather, Granite, Moss, han nee ete pat! 2 the Wool, in Textures suited for all Seasons and Climates, 


Patterns forwarded to the Country free. 


SCoTT ADIB, 115, RHGHNT STRAT: 


Entrance at the CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY. 





HEDGES & BUTLER 


Solicit attention to their 


PURE ST. JULIEN CLARET, 


At 18s., 20s., 24s8., 30s., and 36s. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growthd..........0000+ cocccoscoee 42s., 488., 60s., 728., 84s,, 968. 


GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 


At 248. and 30s. per dozen. 
Buperior Golden Sherry ........ccsercsrsssserseseersesccesereessseseeseeseeeen nesses 36s. and 42s. 
Choice Bherry—Pale, Golden, or Brown,,......00.e0rscsveeseeesenesees 48s., b4s., and 60e, 


HOCK and MOSELLE, 
At 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s., and 84s. 


Port from first-class Bhippers ..........:cccssccessessccreecesessssenecsseesneceeses 30s , 36s., 422, 
Very Ohoice Old Port ........ goccnne catheocencoesanccoveertoosoane cecneoeseces 483., 60s., 728., 848 


CHAMPAGNE 


At 36s., 426., 48s., and 60s. 


Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, Liebfraumilch, 60s.; 
Johannisberger and* Steinberger, 72s., 848., to 120s.; Braunberger, Grunhausen, 
and Scharzberg, 48s. to 848.; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 608., 668., 788.; very choice 
Champagne, 66s,, 78s.; fine old Sack, Malmsey, Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, 
Lachryme Christi, Imperial Tokay, and other rare Wines. 


Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 48s., 60s., 72s., and 84s, per dozen. 
Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 
On receipt of a poset-cflice order, or reference, any quantity will be forwarded 


immediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 


LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
BRIGHTON: 30, KING’S ROAD, 


(Originally Established A.D. 1667.) 


F. DIXON TAYLOR 





Solicits attention to his 

Greek Wines......... from 16s. per, doz, ; BhEerry.........sceeees from 18s. per. doz, 
Hungarian Wines.. ,, 168. 4, Sparkiing Hock .., ,, 36s. * 
Claret .....sccrrcrerseee oo 2126. = 49 (very superior, ) 
Burgundy eeteeeeeeee . ” 18s, ” Sparkling oselle oT ” 86s. PP) 
Champegne 4... oo 308, 59 (very superior.) 

(recommended, ) Hock (still) cece o S86. 2 
POPE ...cccccsecesereeveee »» 186. ‘455 Moselle (still) ...... oo Oe wp 

P, O, O. payable at General Post-Office. Cross Cheques, London and County, 
Terms Cash. 


F, DIXON TAYLOR, 
72, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 18665, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. — This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky gained the Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, 
delicious, and very wholesome, Sold in Bottles, 3s, 8d., at the retail houses in 
London; by the Agents in the towns in Englend; or wholesale at & 
Great Windmill-street, London ° bserve the red sea), pink label, an 
cork branded  Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT.—Paris and 
Hayre Exhibition Gold Medals.—-CAUTION.—None genuine without 
Baron Liebig, the inventor's, y= being on every jar, accompanied by full 
printed directions, About 70 Pints of exeelient beef-tea for 1ls., the present 
reduced retail price per pound. Finest, most convenient, and by far the 
cheapest meat-flavouring ingredient for soups, made dishes, and sauces. Sold 
im Italian Warehousemen, Chemists, Grocers, Ship Chandlers and Provision 
ealers, 











SAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS. 
THE “‘WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs, ‘‘ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and side digestion, | Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 


Ask for LEA & PERRIN S’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS, on all bottles and labels, 


Agente—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and sold by all Dealers in Sauces 
throughout the World, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Inflammations Controlled.—All 


apes = should be forewarned by the present sudden atmospheric changes 
that their maintenance of health depends upon rectifying disorders in expelling 
impurities from the system without unnecessary delay, Cases of internal inflam- 
mation in the throat, lungs, liver, and bowels are perpetually happening during the 
winter, and loudly call for a certain curative such as Holloway’s Pills. hey 
supersede blood-letting, mercury, antimony, and similar dangerous treatment, 
No invalid will be at a loss to treat his complaint on the surest and safest 
rinciples who carefully reads through the printed directions folded round every 
x of these Pills, No danger can result from using this medicine, which may be 
accounted “ the antidote for inflammation,” 


ALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS. — Extraordinary 
Cores of Paralysis, Rheumatism, Loss of Muscular Power, Debility, Los 

of Sleep, Indigestion, Asthma, Sciatica, Nervousness, Tic, &e. Send two stamps 
to Mr. Halse, Warwick Lodge, 40, Addison-road, Kensington, London, for his 
Pamphlet on Galvaniem, which contains the particulars of the most extraordinary 
cures, efter all medicines and other galvanic machines had been tried in vaio, 























MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—JOSEPH GILLOTT, 
METALLIC PEN MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the com- 
mercial world, scholastic institutions, and the public — , that, by a novel 
application of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he has mtroduced a 
hew series of his useful productions which, for excellence of temper, quality of 
material, and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, 
and defy competition, 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; they 
are put up in boxes containing one gross each, with label outside, and the facsimile 
ot his signature. 

Eold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers, Merchants and Wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; at 91, 
John-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechnurch-street, London. 


me te ten I MPOS SIBLE! 


AGUA AMARELLA 
Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 


MESSRS. JOHN GOSNELL & CO. 
have at length, with the aid of one of the most eminent Chemists, succeeded in 
perfecting this wonderful liquid. It is now offered to the Public in a more con- 
centrated form, and at a lower price. 
Sold in Bottles 3s, each, also 5s., 78. 6d., or 168. each, with brush, 
Red Bull Wharf, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London, E.C. 








J GOSNELL & CO’S OCHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
@ is greatlysuperior to eny Tooth Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like 
whiteness, protects the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 7 sty Scented Toilet and Nursery 
owder. 
Red Bull Wharf, 3, Upper Thames-street, London, B.C. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW BOOKS. 


SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR MAROH, 
Postage free on application, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS. 


SEE MUDIE’S SURPLUS CATALOGUE FOR MARCH, 
Postage free on application, 


MUODIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 


For a constant succession of the Best New Books, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
Crry Orrics: 4, Kine Srreet, Curarsrpz, 





New Edition, 34th publication, Demy 8vo., with Map, cloth, 5s, 
OREIGN OFFICE LIST FOR 1869. By EDWARD 
HERTSLET, Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, Foreign Office, 


HARRISON, 59, Pall-mall, London, Bookseller to Her Majesty and H,R.H, the 
Prince of Wales, 





New Edition, Demy 8vo., with Map, cloth, 6s, 
OLONTAL OFFICE LIST FOR 1869. By WILLIAM 
ROBINSON and ARTHUR N. BIRCH, of the Colonial Office, 


HARRISON, 59, Pall-mall, London, Bookseller to Her Majesty and H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, 





New Edition, Demy 8vo., sewed, 4s, 6d. 
\ I" JAR OFFICE LIST, and Administrative Directory for the 
British Army, for 1869, By DENHAM ROBINSON, of the War Office. 


HARRISON, 59, Pall-mall, London, Bookseller to Her Majesty and H,R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, 





New Edition, corrected throughout, in 1 yol., Royal 8vo., price 38s, 
IR BERNARD BURKE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE. 
3lst Edition for 1869. The only complete book of the kind extant. 


HARRISON, 59, Pall-mall, London, Bookseller to Her Majesty and H.R.H, the 
Prince of Wales, 





Third Edition, with a Supplement, 21s. 


IR BERNARD BURKE'S (CB, LLD., Ulster King of 
Arms) ENCYCLOPAZDIA of HERALDRY; or, General Armory of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, Comprising a Registry of all Armorial Bearings from 
the liest Times, 
HARRISON, 59, Pall-mall, London, Bookseller to Her Majesty and H.R,H. the 
Prince of Wales, 





This day published, é ; 
HE TRIAL of MISS SAURIN and the NUNS.—See 
FATHER HARPER'S SERMON, Price Sixpence. 


BURNS, OATES, & CO., 17 and 18, Portman-street, 
and 63, Paternos‘er-row, E.C, 
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Now ready, in 2 vols., with Portrait, 21z. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of Ferrara: a Bio- 


graphy. Illustrated by Rare and Unpublished Documents, By Wi1Lu1am 
GILBERT. 


**An admirable and entertaining work, The public cannot fail to be delighted 
with it.”—Daily Telegraph, 

Also now ready, Fourth Edition, 1 vol. 8vo., 15s. 

HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By W. Hepworth 

DIXON. Dedicated, by express permission, to the Queen. 


This charming volume will be the most popular of all Mr, Dixon’s works,”— 
Examiner, 


THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT: being Cabinet 


Pictures, By A Tgsmprar. 1 vol. 8vo. 





HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-astreet. 


HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE. 











Now Publishing, in Monthly Volwmes, price 5s. each, cloth, 
Now Ready. 


MY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS ; 


oR, 


THE STORY OF MY EDUCATION. 





Edinburgh : WILLIAM P, NIMMO, 


Bold by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., London; and all Booksellers, 
and at all Railway Bookstalls, 





Prospectuses of the Series may be obtained on application to the Publisher, or any 
Bookseller, 





Will be Ready on Thursday at all the Libraries, 2 vols. 8vo , cloth, price 25s., 


PHINEAS FINN, 
THE IRISH MEMBER. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
With Twenty Llustrations by J. E. Millais, R.A, 





London: VIRTUE & CO., Ivy-laue, Paternoster-row. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No, CXIII., for MARCH, Price 1s, 


ConTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
Re re TYNDALL’S “ODDS AND ENDS OF ALPINE 


2, ** ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chapters XII.—XV. 
3. PROFESSOR SEELEY on ‘‘ MILTON’S POETRY.” 
4, MISS ROSSETTI’S “ THEY DESIRE A BETTER COUNTRY.” 


5. MR. FRANCIS GALTON on “HEREDITARY GENIUS, THE JUDGES 
OF ENGLAND.” 


6, MRS. BROTHERTON’S “CAPTAIN GEORGE AND THE LITILE 
MAID,” Chapter V.—End. 


7. *THE LADIES’ CRY, NOTHING TO DO!” 
8. “JOHN KEBLE.” By A, P.S. 


MACMILLAN & OO., London. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
For MARCH, 1869. No. DCXLI, Price 2s, 6d, 
ConrTENTS, 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE II, No, X— 
The Noveli 


ist. 

DOUBLES AND QUITS: A COMEDY OF ERRORS,—Part V. 

NEW ZEALAND AND ITS GOLD-FIELDS., 

THE NORTHMEN, HEATHEN AND CHRISTIAN, 

A WHIST REMINISCENCE.—By an Old Hand, 

STAGE MORALITY AND THE BALLET. 

THE ARTS IN THE HOUSEHOLD; OR, DECORATIVE ART APPLIED 
TO DOMESTIC USES, 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


THE ART JOURNAL, 


PuBLisHED Monta ty, Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS OF THE MAROH NUMBER, 
Line Engravings. 
I, THE DEFENCE, after L. J. Pott. 


Il, THE KISS OF JUDAS, after Ary Scheffer. 
Ill, THE FAWN, after C. B. Birch, 


Literary Contributions. 
BRITISH ARTISTS : Their Style and Character.—John A, Houston, R,S,A, 
ON THE VOLCANIC CHARACTER OF ITALIAN SCENERY, 
THE MONASTERY OF MONTE OLIVETO, NEAR SIENA. 
RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN MINOR BRITISH ART-INDUSTRIES— 
COCOA-NUT FIBRE, 
PICTURE-GALLERIES OF ITALY.—Part III. Venice. 
THE STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND.—No. 3, Cobham Hall, 


With numerous other Papers on current Art-Topics, 
London: VIRTUE & CO., Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 














ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE, 


ata PAULS FOR MARCH, 
Price ONE SHILLING. 


Contznts :—1. The Sacristan’s Household. Py the Author of ‘‘ Mabel’s Pro- 
gress,” &c, Chap. XXVI. Lieechen’s Love-Letter ; Chap, XXVII. The Justizrath 
is “ Straightforward ;"" Chap. XXVIII. Two Philosophers.—2. President John- 
son’s Last Message.—3. Other Inhabited Worlds.—4. Recollections of my Life. 
By Maximilian I., Emperor of Mexico.—5, The Influence of Modern Improve- 
ments upon Strategy.—6. The Search after the Fountain of Jouvence : a Romance of 
the Sixteenth Century. I.—7. The Marriage Commission Report.—8. Phineas 
Finn, the Irish Member. By Anthony Trollope. With an Illustration, Chap. 
LXV, The Cabinet Minister at Killaloe; Chap. LXVI. Victrix; Chap. LXVIL, 
Job’s Comforters; Chap. LX VIII, The Joint Attack. 

N.B,—The Third Volume of * St, Pauls” can now be had in cloth, price 7s, 6d, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DANGEROUS CONNEXIONS.” 
Ready at all Libraries, in 3 vols, 


Robin Gray. 


By CHARLES GIBBON. 
BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


Now Ready, in 3 vols., Post Svo., 


BREEZIE LANGTON: 
A STORY OF '52 TO ’55. 


**We predict for this book a decided success, Had the author of ‘ Breezie 
Langton’ omitted his name from the title-page, we should unhesitatingly bave 
credited Mr. Whyte Melville with his labours, The force and truth of the hunting 
and racing sketches, the lively chat of the club and the barracks, the pleasant 
flirting scenes, and the general tone of good society, all carry us back far beyond 
the days of the extravagant ‘White Rose’ to these of ‘Kate Coventry’ and 
‘Digby Grand.’ One of the most entertaining and spirited novels we have come 
across for a long time.’’—Athenaum, Feb, 20, 1869, 


os gs chapter of ‘ Breezie Langton’ is interesting and clever,"’"—London 
Review, Jan. 30, 1869, 
I 


I, 
ONE FOOT ON SHORE. 


8 vols, By the Author of the Popular Novel “‘ FLIRTS AND FLIRTS,” 
Ill 


THE RIVALS; or, Love and War. 


3 vols. By the Author of “NODDEBO PARSONAGE,” 
IV. 
Just Ready, in 2 vols., 


THE GIRLS OF FEVERSHAM. 


By MISS FLORENCE MARRYAT. 











RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


This day is published, No. XX, 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for March. An Illustrated 
Monthly. Price One Shilling, 








NOTICE.—TWO SERIAL NOVELS will commence in the NEXT 
NUMBER of “ TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE,” 


1. GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. By Mrs. Henry Woop, 
Author of “ East Lynne,” &c, 


2. AUSTIN FRIARS. By the Author of “George Geith.” 





A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS BY CAPTAIN R, F. BURTON, 


EXPLORATIONS OF THE HIGHLANDS OF 
THE BRAZIL; with a fall account of the Gold and Diamond Mines; also, 
Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the Great River Sad Francisco 
from Sabara to the Sea. By Captain RICHARD F, BURTON, F.RB.G.5., 
&c. In 2 vols., 8vo., with Illustrations and Maps, 30s, 


THE LIFE OF EDMUND KEAN. From Various 
Published and Original Sources, By F. W. HAWKINS, In 2 vols,, 8vo. 
[Ready this day. 
BRiTISH SENATORS; or, Political Sketches, Past 
and Present. By J. EWING RITOHIR. 1 vol., Post 8vo., 108. 6d, 


ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS, By an American. 
1 vol,, 8yo., 12s. 


MAXIMS BY A MAN OF THE WORLD. By the 


Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” In 1 vol,, Crown 8vo., bevelled boards, 
7s, 6d, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ALL BUT LOST: a Novel. By G.A. Henty, Author 
of ‘*The March to Magdala,” 3 vols, 


A LONDON ROMANCE. By Charles H. Ross, 
Author of “The Pretty Widow,” &. In3 vols, , 


IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By William Black, 


Author of ‘‘ Love, or Marriage?” 3 vols, 


THE GIRL HE MARRIED: a Now Novel. By 
JAMES GRANT, Author of “The Romance of War,” “First Love and 


EQUAL TO EITHER FORTUNE: a Novel. By the 
[Just Ready, 





Author of *‘ A Man of Mark,” &c. 3 vols, 


UNDER LOCK AND KEY: a Novel. B 
SPEIGHT, Author of * Brought to Light,” &, 3vols, [ 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 
Vol, XII.—No. LXXI, One Shilling. 


THE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 


MARCH, 1869. 


Conrsents:—1. Furor Scribendi.”—2. The Last Ounce: VII, Taken at a Dis- 
advantage; VIII. Rosa Yields; IX. The Leap in the Dark.—8. Finished, Aa 
Poem.—4. English Gipsies.—5. The Women o! the Latin and Germanic Races : 
1X. Dutch Women.—4. Miscellany : The > and the ma of Women, 
the Princess Royal of England, Women in the Civil , The Pall Mall 
Gazette on Mrs. Fleets’ [laminations of Te Deum Laudamus, The Lord Chancelior 
on Parochial Mission Women, South mensington Schools of Art, The Physical 
Education of Women, The State of Victoria, Female Medical Degrees in Russia, 
Ladies’ Educational Association, Lady Mure —7, Corres .—8. Eoter- 
tainments: Mr. Buchanan's Readivgs, Monday Popular certs, Mr, Henry 
Leslie’s Concerte.—9. Literature: Miss Martineau’s Biographical Sketches, 
William of Normandy, &c., Home Thoughts for Mothers and Mothers’ Meetings, 
Debrett’s Peerage. 


London: EMILY FAITHFULL, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to 


Thomas 
ady this day. 











London; VIRTUE & CO,, Ivy-lane, Paterncster-row. 








Her Majesty, Victoria Press, Princess-street, Hanover square, 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


AND POST PAID. 


It contains upwards of 700 illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


STERLING SILVER and ELECTRO 
PLATE, 

NICKEL SILVER and 

BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 

DISH-COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 

STOVES and FENDERS, 





MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
KITCHEN RANGES, 

LAMPS, GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS. 

URNS and KETTLES, 
TABLE CUTLERY, 


With Lists of Prices and Plans of the 





CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, 
BATHS and TOILET WARE, 

IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING and BED HANGINGS, 
BEDROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
TURNERY GOODS, &c. 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW ROOMS, 


At 39, OXFORD STREET; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, NEWMAN STREET; 4, 5, and 6, PERRY’S PLACE; 
and 1, NEWMAN YARD, LONDON, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
introduced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent procees of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison 
the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, 
as by no possible test can it be distinguished from 
real silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows :— 
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A 6, OS © ae 0 S 0. @ 
12 Table Forks ....++..0+0 vee {L 10 0/2 2202 6 

12 Table Bpoond ssseeseeseee 110 0/2 10/2 20/2 60 
12 Dessert Forks .....+..+++- 1 20)L 701 10011 110 
12 Dessert Spoons ......... 1 20/1 7901 1001110 
12 Tea Spoons .......... eee (0140019 O11 101 20 
6 Egg Spoons, gt. bls, ...|0 9 0/0 12 Ojo 12 0/0 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladies ...... voor lO 600 8 800 80 
1 Gravy Spoon .....ccceee .100 600 860 900 96 
2 Balt Spoons, gt. bls, ...)0 30/0 400 400 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt. bl. (0 160 200 26/0 23 
1 Poir of Sugar Tungs ...|0 260 360 360 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers...|0 19 61 30/1 3 OL 30 
1 Butter Koife...........006 0300 400 40/0 43 
1 Boup Ladle .......ccccceee 0 10 010 12 010 14 010 15 0 
1 Sugur Sifter .............0./0 300 4310 40/0 46 
De cccsecicciie cos £9 1 611160112 8 6'13 2 6 





Any Article to be had singly at the same price, 
An Oak Chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of Knives, &c., £2. 158. 

A Second Quality of FIDDLE PATTERN :— 
Table Spoons and Forks ......21 2 0 per dozen, 
Dessert ,, 99 «6 eevee O 1G O pa 
Tea Spoons ......cccccccereceeeeres 010 0 - 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner 
Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at pro- 
portionate prices. 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 





ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-P1ECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WIL- 
LIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They con- 
tain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, 
Chimney- Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Ironmongery 
as cannot be approached elsewhere either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of work. 
manship. B ght Stoves, with ormolu ormaments, 
23 8s, to £233 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
7a, to £6 128.; Steel Fenders, £3 38. to £11; ditto, 
with rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £18; 
Chimney-Pieces, from £1 8s, to £100; Fire-Irons 
from 3s. 3d the set to £4 4s, The BURTON and all 
be wr PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth. 
ce. 


AMPS of ALL SORTS and 
PATTER YS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites 
— of this Season’s SHOW of LAMPS. The 
of French Moderateur Lamps, carefully 

selected at Paris, defies competition. The prices vary 
t 


from 7s. to £778, Each Lamp is teed perfect, 
but to insure their action WILL AM 8, 
BURTON supplies Pure Colza Oil at the Wholesale 

, Be. Ad. gsll. Lamps of all other descrip- 
tions are on Show in great variety. 














EDDING MANUFACTURED on 
the Premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM 
8. BURTON. 








| 
For Bedsteads, Wide 3 Feet! 4 Feet; 5 
6 In. 6 In. | Feet, 
Best Straw Paillasses ............... 013001500180 
Best French Alva Mattresses......\0 13 0/0 16 0/0 18 0 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses ...\0 18 61 261 66 
Coloured Wool Mattresses ........./1 0 OL 5 oll 8 6 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses ...\1 5 61 11 61 146 
Best Brown Do., extra thick ...... 1 8 6) 16 0)1 19 0 
Good White Wool Mattresses ...|1 1402 30/2 70 
Extra Super Do. Do._................ 3 0 0/3 1304 10 
Good Horse Hair Do. .............+. 2 56021803 66 
Extra Super Do. ........:.00..:00000 3 1¢318 04100 
German Spring Hair Stufling...... 31264 764150 
Extra Super Do. _.......00...se0.s000 410051006 00 
French Wool and Hair Mattress 
for use over Spring .........+004.. 217031504 40 
Extra Super Do. Do. ............... 81705 005110 
Feather Beds, Poultry, in Good 
SUI, peemnttinsnaanetestinansigebeoeeccnein 11602 70 
Do. Do. Grey Goose, in Bordered| - 
BARE TEI wes sncqnerasceecsseseneties 31005 005136 
Do. Do. Best White Do, in Best | 
BI ioe a asetcelhts dcssddteaccevcnecseos 4170617 67120 








Feather Pillows, 3s, 6d, to 14s,; Bolsters, from 6s, 
to 29s. 6d. 

Down Pillows, from 10s, 6d. to 17s. 6d. 

Blankets, Counterpanes, and Sheets in every 
variety. 


URNITURE, in complete Suites for 
Bedroom, of Mahogany, Birch, Fancy Woods, 
Polished and Japanned Deal, always on Show. These 
are made by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, at his Manu- 
factory, 84, Newman-street, and every article is 
guaranteed, China Toilet Ware in great variety, from 
4s, Set of Five Pieces. 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 
STEADS of the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S. He has EIGHT LARGE ROOMS 
devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass Bed- 
steads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding 
and Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads, 
from 1ls,; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dove- 
tail joints and patent sacking, from 14s, 6d.; and 
cots, from 15s. 6d.; handsome Ornamental Iron and 
“y Bedsteads, in great variety, from £2. 13s. 6d. 
to £20. 


Y ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL. 
—The increased and increasing use of Gas in 
private houses bas induced WILLIAM 8, BURTON 
to collect from the various Manufacturers in Metal 
and Glass all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pen- 
dants, and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages 
and dwelling-rooms, as we!l as to have some design 
expresely for him; these are ON SHOW over his 
TWENTY LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, 
variety, and purity of taste, an unequalled assort- 
mest. They are marked in ye figures, at prices 
prepestanate with those which have tended to make 
is establishment the largest and most remarkable in 
the kingdom, viz., from Bes. 6d, (two-light), to £23. 


ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest 

and mst recherché patterns, are on SHOW at 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S. Block tin, 198. the set 
of six; elegant modern patterns, 358. 6d. to 40s. 6d. 
the set; Britannia metal, with or without silver-plated 
handles, £3, 28. to £6, 8s. the set of five; electro- 
plated, £9 to £26 the set of four; block tin hot-water 
dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia 
oe a to 80s.; electro-plated 











on nickel, full 








UTLERY, Warranted. — The mos 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the 
world, all warranted, is on saleat WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
TON’S, at prices that are remunerative only because 
of the largeness of the sales. 
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Ivory Handles. eSimusal es 
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. . s. d.)s. djs. d. 
34-inch ivory handles ............... 13 010 6 56 O 
34-inch fiae ivory balance handles| 18 0) 14 0 5 9 
4-inch ivory balance handles ...... 21 0:16 O| 6 9 
4-inch fine ivory bandles ............ 23 0 21 0 8 O 
4-inch finest African ivory handles| 34 0| 27 0 12 0 
Do. with silver ferules...............| 42 0) 35 0/13 6 
Do. carved handles, silverferules| 55 0 45 0/18 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles ...... 25 0:19 0 7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern......| 84 0| 54 0| 21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knuives 
_ and Forks, per Dozen. 
White bone handles .................. 13 6 11 0} 3 0 
Do. balance handles............... 23 0|17 0| 4 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders ...| 18 0) 15 6 4 6 
Do. very strong-rivetted handles} 12 6| 9 0| 3 0 








The largest stock in existence of plated dessert 
knives and forks, and fish-eating knives and forks and 
carvers, 





APIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 

TRAYS.—An assortment’ of TEA-TRAYS and 

WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as to ex- 
tent, variety, or novelty. 


New Oval Papier Maché Trays 


per Set of Three ............... from 20s. to 10 guineas 
Ditto Irom ditto..........cccccsecsss from 10s. to 4 guineas 
Convex-shaped ditto. ........... from 7s, 6d. 


Round and Gothic Waiters and Breal Baskets 
equally low, 





ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
WILLIAM 8, BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the d splay of 
BATHS and TOILE? WARE. The Stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub- 
mitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 
lionate with those that have tended to make his 
establishment the most distinguished ia this country, 
Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar Showers, £3 t» 
£5 12s.; Nursery, 15s, to 32s.; Sponging, 14s. to 32:.; 
Hip, 14s, to 3ls. 64. A large assortm-nt of Gas 
Farnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour and C«m» 
Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in great variety, trom 
15s. 6d, to 458, the Set of Three, 





LOCKS, CAN DELABRA, BRONZES, 

end LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8, BURTON invites 

inspection of his Stock of these, dis »layed in two large 

Show-Rooms, Each article is of Guaranteed qus'ity, 

and some a e objects uf pure Vertu, the productions 

of the first Manuf.c urers of Paris, m whom 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON imports them direct. 


Clock..........+000000e from 7s, 61. to £ 5. 
Candelabra ......... from 13s, 6d. to £216 108. p’r Pair, 
Brouzes .......00.000 . from 18s, to £16 16a, 
Lamps, Moderateur from 63. to £9. 
Pure Colzs Oil 3s, 41. per Gallon, 


an 





_ 
_- 
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